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Shakespeark  in-presses  us  rather  aa  a 
phenonionon  than  as  a  man.    John  Morley 
has  used  lanfruaf>c  of  this  kind  in  regard  to 
Voltaire;    hut   it  seems  to  me  far  more 
eminently  apj)licable  to  Shakespeare.    The 
meaning  is  that  when  we  come  to  appre- 
ciate sucli  men,  we  shall  think  and  speak 
of  them  as  we  ordinarily  think  and  speak 
of  great    historical   movements    involving 
large    masses    of    men.      Unquestionably 
Shakespean"  does  produce  this  effect  upon 
us.      He  is  not   merely   first,   with  some 
other  man  like  Spenser  or  Milton  second ; 
he  is  something  apart,  quite  sui  generis'. 
This  impression  of  the  phenomenal  is  due 
to  the  supremacy  in  our  literature  of  the 
age  to  which  he  has  given  his  name;  to 
his  undoubted  supremacy  within  that  age ; 
to  the  number  of  his  works  and  the  multi- 
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tude  of  his  characters;  and  to  the  very 
real  paucity  (.f  the  certainly  knowTi  facts 
of  his  career.  The  modern  tendency  is,  by 
excessively  minute  personalia,  to  empha- 
size a  man's  individualitv.  These  are  davs 
when  biography  has  run  riot.  Xo  man 
of  even  third-rate  prominence  dies  but  the 
market  groans  under  an  excess  of  letters 
and  reminiscences  and  gossip.  The  dead 
man's  kitchen  and  bedroom  and  studv,  his 
mceness  or  his  nastiness,  his  laziness  or 
his  industry,  his  loves  or  his  liaisons  or 
his  hates,  all  are  laid  bare  pitilessly  and 
morbidly.  Xo  possibility  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  apotheosizing  the  man.  His 
limits  arc  strictly  defined,  his  measure 
accurately  taken.  Needless  to  sav,  Shake- 
speare  lived  long  l)efort>  any  such  policy 
was  in  vogue;  and  the  elemental,  the 
phenomenal  proportions  of  his  reputation 
are  in  part  due  to  this  fact. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Shake- 
speare's accomplishment.  We  must  simply 
bow  in  the  face  of  the  ultimate  fact  of 
genius. 
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His  antecedents  do  not  account  for  him  : 
from  what  we  know,  they  were  of  the  most 
ordinary.      Neither    does    his    education. 
In  this  respect  he  got,  up  to  the  age  of 
about    fourteen,    just   what    the    average 
grammar-school  boy  of  his  time  got.   What 
this  was  is  known,  because  we  have  access 
to    the    curricula    of   the   schools    of   the 
period.      The    Latin    that    he    read,    for 
example,  was  by  no  means  prodigious  in 
quantity.     Whether  he  knew  any  Greek 
at  all  or  not  is  a  moot  question,  though 
some  have  thought  so  on  the  strength  of 
the   mellifluous    names    of   his    heroines 
His  knowledge  of  French  is,  I  suppose* 
vouched  for  by  the  scenes  in  that  idiom 
in  "  Henry  V.''  His  early  withdrawal  from 
school   is  supposed   to  have   been  due  to 
his  father's  poverty. 

His  immediate  environment,  again, 
offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation! 
Uarwickshire  and  Stratford-on-Avon  are 
characteristic  and  full  of  appeal,  but  by 
no  means  extraordinary.  Nothing  in  or 
about   those  half-timbered   houses,   those 
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narrow  streets,  that  slumbrous  river,  those 
rich,  inaternal  ineadowHi,  to  account  for 
the  man  of  genius,  Shakespeare.  I  have 
been  in  Stratford  just  once.  Precisely  the 
thing  that  impressed  me  tliere  most  deeply 
was  the  effort  I  had  to  make  to  realize 
that  r  was  standing  at  the  birth-place  and 
d«'ath-])Iac('  of  the  most  remarkable  man 
that  the  Teutonic  section  of  the  race  has 
produced. 

Some  find  the  rationale  that  they  seek 
in  the  greatness  of  the  time.  And  it  was 
a  great  time — perhaps  the  greatest  in  our 
national  history.  For  one  thing,  a  sover- 
eign sat  upon  the  throne  who  centred  in 
herself  the  affections  and  the  homage  of 
Knglishmen  to  an  extent  unequalled  before 
or  since.  Elizabeth  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  English  eyes:  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  "  The  Faerie  (^ueene  "  to  learn  that. 
Three  of  our  queens  have  given  name  to 
their  respective  epochs,  Elizabeth,  Anne 
and  Victoria.  But  the  direct  personal 
influence  of  the  first,  of  course,  quite 
eclipses    that    of   the    second,    and    even 
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obscures  that  of  the  third.     It  is  only  by 
^onrtosy  that  the  ajro  just  passed  is  styled 
fhe  \  ictonm.     But  why  should  this  wor- 
ship of  Elizabeth  be  considered  an  element 
o(  national  greatness  >     Because  it  tended 
'<•  nnify  the  nation,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  It  most  needed  unifying,  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  was  rent  by  religious  dissen- 
sion.    It  was  a  great  time,  furthermore, 
because  the  English  mind  was  just  bein- 
enfranchised   by  the  shift   from   Catholi'^ 
eism   to    Protestantism.      The    separation 
from  Rome  took  place  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  Book  of  Common   Braver  took   the 
place  of  the  :^rissal  in  ihe  reign  of  Edward 
VI.    But  it  was  under  Elizabeth  that  the 
English  people  became  Protestant ;  that  is, 
as  we  should  say,  was  launched  upon  its 
modem  career  of  mastery.     The  reign  of 
Elizabeth,   again,   saw   the   beginning  of 
England's  supremacy  on  the  seas.     But, 
above  all,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that    England    thrilled  with     the    superb 
sense  of  nationality.    A  magnificent  exub- 
erance was  in  the  air. 
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And  the  nation,  thus  unified  by  attacks 
from  abroad  and  by  homage  to  the  Queen, 
and  thus  glowing  with  exultation,  found 
Its  natural  expression  in  the  drama.  For 
it  was  not  prose  in  any  of  its  then  forms 
of  pamphlet  or  essay  or  romance  or  pas- 
toral ;  not  lyric  poetry  in  any  of  its  then 
forms  of  sonnet  or  ballad  or  song;  but  the 
<lrama  that  bodied  forth  and  reliected  the 
England  of  Elizabeth. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  still  remains : 
How  was  it  all  localized  in  this  particular 
Warwickshire  boy '^     The  drama  was  the 
most   characteristic   thing  of  the   period. 
It  is  at  least  worth  noting  that  the  great- 
est practitioners  of  this  drama  were  Shake- 
speare and  Marlowe,  the  one  the  son  of  a 
glover,  the  other  the  son  of  a  shoemaker. 
The  case  of  Marlowe  is  in  this  sense  the 
less  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  became  a 
imiversity  man,  chief,  in  fact,  of  the  circle 
of  the  University  Wits  who,  in  literary 
parlance,   are   treated    as   the   immediate 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare  and  his  group. 
All  that  is  left  to  us  to  say  in  this  regard 
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•«  that  perhaps  the  total  absence  of  any- 
thing special  in  Shakespeare's  antecedents 
environment  an.I  equipment  only  served 
to  fit  him  the  better  to  be,  first  a  recipient 
and  with  great  swiftness  an  exponent,  of 
the  marvellous  national  and  racial  indu- 
onces  of  his  time. 

Ir  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
fehakespcare  is  so  large  and  elemental  that 
he  awes  us,  and  it  is  certainly  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  he  is  so  impersonal  that 
m  the  main  he  eludes  us.     This  being  so 
wc  are  bound  to  prize  everything  that  gives 
"s  a  grip  on  him,  that  brings  him  in  the 
least  close  to  us,  that  shows  him  to  be  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  rids  him  of 
the  Titan  and  makes  him  human.     One 
thing  that  does  this  is  the  knowledge  that 
his  literary  faculty  developed  in  a  quite 
natural  way.     Even  Shakespeare  had  to 
serve  his  novitiate,  short  though  it  was  • 
even  he  had  to  pass  through  a  tentative 
tune,  a  time  of  indecision ;  even  he  had 
to  knock  at  more  doors  than  one  before  he 
got  the  -  Open,  Sesame."    Thus,  in  a  per- 
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fectly  natural  way,  we  find  him  catching 
the  dramatic  fever,  as  he  goes  up  to  Lon- 
don from  his  little  provincial  town  with 
a  company  of  strolling  players.  Then  as 
a  hanger-on  about  the  theatre  he  serves  in 
most  subordinate  capacities.  Later  he 
becomes  himself  a  player,  and  next  a 
retoucher  of  plays.  One  of  the  plays  that 
he  is  thought  to  have  worked  over  just  a 
little  is  ''  Ilcnry  VI.,"  in  whose  three  Parts 
his  share  is  admitted  to  be  small.  For  a 
moment  he  mistakes  his  vein  and  writes 
narrative.  The  "  Venus  and  Adonis '' 
and  '*  The  liape  of  Lucrece,"  which  date 
from  1593  and  151)4,  are  at  once  gorgeous 
and  luscious  Renaissance  poems,  illustrat- 
ing for  one  thing  what  I  shall  refer  to 
later,  namely,  the  admirable  robustness 
and  health  of  Shakespeare;  but  Words- 
worth was  surely  right  in  saying  that 
they  prove  that  Shakespeare  had  no  talent 
for  simple  forthright  narration.  With 
the  tactual  sense  of  genius  he  saw  that  he 
was  on  the  wrong  path,  and  left  it  never 

to  return.     Then  electing  the  drama,  he 
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time  in  tho  woods  and  fields  about  Strat- 
ford.     Now,  when  he  was  about   thirty- 
Hv» — ill  other   words,   when   he  was   just 
about  passinu  into  that  period  of  maturity 
when  tho  memories  of  his  boyhood  would 
cease  to  be  vivid— he  tjlaneed  back  loviudv 
and  set  liim.self  to  preserve  the  recollec- 
li<»ns  of  his  bi.yish  days  in  the  pastoral 
"  As  You  Like  It."     If  Shakespeare  had 
been  city  bred  he  never  could  have  writ- 
ten this  comedy.     Its  whole  action  passes 
in  the  open.      It  spurns  the  city  and  the 
court.      It    is    full    of    abandon.      It    is 
redolent  of  the  spirit  of  the  greenwood. 
The  "  Robin  Hood  Ballads  "  themselves 
do  not  out-do  it  in  this  regard. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Shake- 
>peare  is  the  most  impersonal  of  poets. 
Phis  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
above  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  he 
])ossessed  the  dramatic  faculty  of  subordin- 
ating his  own  personality  to  the  per- 
sonality of  his  imagined  characters. 
Browning,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  about  the 
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anythins  Lko  tho  same  breath  with  him 

n^    n ' '.  ^'"''"■^P''""'  •"  raen.ion  Bro,vn- 
n,^  m  ,h,»  conneon,,,,.  ,ince  Brownin.'s 
rr.agn.heen.ly  healthy  an.l  catholic  ge,  h, 
™  '"-hargcl  with  the  .Iramatic  i„S 
To   real.ze  j„,„   how   i.npersonal    Shake 
N-are  was.  all  one  needs  ,„  kn„w  is  Zt 
alth^gh  he  placed  to  his  credit,  ro„X 
»pealc,ng,  forty  plays,  it  ;,  imp;saiblf  o 
ay  wtth  certainty  from  internal  evidence 
whether  he  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Prote-toJ 
and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  r   igL"s 
qnesfon  was  precisely  the  burning  q  °  s 

the  throne   three-quarters  of  her   .>eor,l„ 

«.re  Catholic,  when  sLe  died  th^i;:! 
ters    of    them    were    Protestant.      This 
means  an  trnmense  shift,  and  that  in  le  s 
(han  half  a  century.     Shakespeare  lived 
ami  wrote  in  the  midst  of  this'revolu   «„ 
>H  w„ho„t  showing  his  hand  definitrfy 
T1..S  .natter   of   Shakespeare's  imperson^ 
alt.v  has  been  finely  phrased  by  Maurew 
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AiiKiid  in  ono  of  his  sonnets,  which  I 
shiill  quote,  with  the  cxeoption  of  its  last 
I  hive  lines: 

"  Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask— thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Otit-to|)I)ing  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill, 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
I'liinting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling- 
place, 
S|)ares  hut  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality; 
And  thou,  who  did'st  the  stars  and  sunbeams 

know. 
Self-schooled,  self-scanned,  self-honored,  self- 
secure, 
Did'st  tread  on  earth  unguessed  at.  " 

The  loading  image  of  this  sonnet  .seems 
to  me  at  oi.^e  aecurate'  and  majestic.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  put  along  with  thi^ 
poem  of  Matthew  Arnold,  as  celebrating 
the  same  point,  a  .sonnet  by  a  Canadian 
jioet.  Frederick  George  Scott: 

"  I'nseen  in  the  great  minster  dome  of  time. 
Whose  .shafts  are  eenturies.  its  spangled  roof 
The  vaulted  universe,  our  master  sits. 
20 
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And  organ-voices  like  a  far-off  chiniP 

''°"  '';'.°;'^^  ^'-''^^  «f  thought.    The  sunlight 

From  arch  to  arch.  and.  a.s  he  .sits  aloof. 
Kings,    heroes,    priests.    i„    concourse    vast 

suMinie. 
Glances  of  love  and  cries  from   battleHeld 

Ks  wizard  power  breathes  on  the  living  air 
Uarm   taces  gleam  and  pa.ss.  child,  woma  >' 
man. 

In  the  long  multitude:   l.ut  he.  concen  .m 
Our  bard  eludes  us.  vainly  each  fa.e  we  sc^an 
•snoth..;   IMS  features  are  not  there:        ' 
"->t.     he.ng     thus     hid.     his     greatness     is 
ipvealed," 

'!■  '^  s,,,,,,..s,..i  i,v  „„„,.  ,,.  ,,^,^.,.  ^,^^^^^.^; 

-    -'Hi  with  lirtl,.  n..rv<.  a,   I,.,.,  .„.,,. 

••'•^••nv.l  ,..,li..r  ,..  his  ,n-o  .,,.,..,„.   i,; 

^.  .Ku-nmv,.  v,.in.      I,    is   i„u,,.s,iU   ... 

''••'"'*"•  "^  'J'"  I-nv  Ivri,-,  nnuuAy  in  hi. 
-nnet,-s,.,,„e„c.,,  T.  ,,„,  it  thn,  is  ..f 
-'>rso,.to..vorlook   for  ih.  u.onu-nt   in^i- 

'*"     '•''^^''"""^'    'I'-ainarir.    son.irs    sprinkle,! 
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tlironirli  pioeos  likf   '^\s   Yon   Like  It" 
;ni<l      ''Tho     Temposr."        Shakespeare's 
Se-iueneo  consists  ..t"  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
foiir  sonnets.     They  form  a  kind  in  them- 
scl\cs.  rliyrning  abaJjcdalefrff/ri,  an<l  work- 
ing: np   into  a  sententious   and   clinching 
climax  in  the  conpiet  that  ends  them.    The 
•  •nly  series  in  the  lan^niaire  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  them  are  those  of  Shake- 
spear(;'s  contemporaries.  Sidney  and  Spen- 
ser, and  tlioso  of  [Nfrs.  Browning  and  Dante 
Galiriel  Rossetti  in  the  nineteenth    sntury. 
Of  these  last  the  "  Sonnets  from  t_  >  Portu- 
guese "  are,  after  all,  slight  in  number  and 
volume,  while  Rossetti's— marvels  (.f  word 
music  as  they  are— are  undeniably  marred 
by  obscurity.      Perhaps.  in<leed,  the  thing 
that  best  deserves  comparison  with  Shake- 
speare's    Sonnets     is     Tennyson's     ''In 
Alemoriam."     The  late  poet-laureate  was 
himself      im})resse(l      with      tiie      sonnet 
sequence-like  character  of  his  woik.     He 
explicitly  characterizes  his  poems  as  ''  short 
swallow-flights  of  song  that  dip  their  wings 
in  tears  and  skim  awav."     Furthermore 
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i"  'S-n^  hXl.  there  occurs  that  striking' 
;iUiisi(,ii  t,,  Shakespeare, 

'• 'loved  th.e.  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 
'he  soul  of  Shakespeare  '   ve  thee  more." 

whic-h    shows    that    he    had    the    Sonnets 
prominently  in  mind. 

If  is  interesting- in  line  with  what  was 
s'nd  earlier  about  the  naturainess  of  Shake- 
^eare  s  develo,,ment  and  motives— to  nole 
"'•'«f  in  writing  these  Sonnets  Shakespeare 
u-as  giving  in  to  the  vog-ue  of  the  moment, 
"the   labyrinthine   i,rofusion   of   Eliza- 
'"'  han   hteraturo   almost   any  due   is   of 
)<'lu<';  so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  sav  that 
;r  ''"'  'J^'-^'^^-Hief  <|oeades  ,.f  this  period 
[Ji^'re  were  three  successive  literary  fash- 
••■"^.    ^•'•o"M.580tol.5!H)thepasto;alwa« 
P-Pnar       Spenser's    '' Shepherd's    (^alen-' 
<  a.-     ..f  1.71)  opened  this  division.    From 
'-'^'    <"    1M»()   .-verybody   of  consequence 
^^■'•"'"  -nu,.,s.     It  was  j„s,  when  ,he  son- 
;."■'    ^^-"^    ^''^^   J'^'i.irhf    of   fashion,    namelv 

lromi5.,5  to  151)8,  that  Shakespeare  eom^ 
P'-'l  Ins.     Then  in  th.  firs,  ..'n  v.ars  of 
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fbe  .sevcnroenth  century  the  song  led  all 

I'lH-r    kn.ls.      Here    again    Shakespeare 

''""^'^'-'   '"'nselt  with  the  fancv  of  the 
liMiir.  " 

At  ;,ii.v  rate,  these  one  hundred  and  fiftv- 

•M.r  .unuvu  have  been  the  ground  fur"a 

'•""'••    '•'.val.      S..„...   argue   that    thev   are 

'-■'V    vers,,   -xereises.      S„nnets    lo;{   and 

.'-.t„g,,l,,rwnh  those  in  which  the  poet 

""Inlgesn,  SOUK,  rather  fantastic  punuIn.^ 
;-y    !.•    thought    to    bear   out    this    view. 

'  "-'-ilnnk  that  while  the  poeu.s  are  not 
'",  '';;  ^*'.  ''^'''"  'J'"^  I'Vli'ly,  tliev  are  yet 
^^■'"'  'r    """.i^n.ativ...    not    at    all    autobio- 

:,'"'''"'••      ;^^''"-'  ;b-.    '•..tu..nd     ,ha. 

'I'-.van   al..,natid<-    .vpressi.ui  of  personal 

'M-n.nn..   On  the  vvhoh,  I  shoul.l  incline 

'".;'">    I^'X    view:    although,   on    internal 

'•;;''••';:•"■•   "•-  -l-.-stion   is  sin.ply  not  cap. 

"''!'; ';t  settlement.    Wordsworth  subscribes 

tytliKviewin  his  famous  sonnet  on  -  The 
Sonnet  " : 

■■'""■"  f.rnJcf.'    "''""^^=     ^^'•"•'^-    •-"    have 
>lin.il(>ss  „r  its  just  honours:  with  this  key 
bhaKespoare  unlocked  his  heart  " 
24 
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Hupposin^  thorn   to  Ik-  l,ona  fide,   thev 
'hsdoso    on    Shakospeaiv's    part     (1)     a 
n-markahle  an.l    womanlike   affection   for 
some    aristccrati..    friend,    whom,    in    the 
'nsf  seventeen  s.,:u...rs,  he  hegs  to  ,,erpetu- 
*:'•;  7  ^''"'''^'y  ^'y  '"arriage;  (2)  the  bale- 
ful   taseiuation   exerted    upon    him    l.v   a 
••••rtain  woman  uf  far  frM,,,  prepossessing 
i.pp^'arance.  bnt  <.f  remarkable  magnetism 
wbo  proves   unfaithful    to  him;  an.l    (;},' 
''"*    I"''-'   -y    "I"     a    broth..r    po.f,    who    is 
'•'-•"spondent  in   the  ease.     These  are  the 
'"^""    P'"»^^:    l-f,    of   eours,..    takinu    the 
'•"•itession    as    i,,.,,,,!,,,,    then-    are    many 
""""••  <li-l.>s,nvs  „t-  inrenM.      Sueh,   fo"r 
•■sample,  ,s  the   revelation  that   he  writhe. 
"•"''■'•  '!'<•  •'l'l".M-.v  of  his  profession  as  a 
I'laver.      P„r,tan  sentiment  was  growing 
^'"•1  players  socially  were  n.,t  in  the  best 
"*  '•'•I'Of''-     This  confession  surely  rids  us 
"^   the  Titan,  of  the  elemental  composer 
and  gues  „s  the  sensitive,  warm-hearted' 
man.     Listen  to  Sonnet  XXfX.  : 
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"When,  in   disgrace  with    fortune  and   men's 
eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And   trouble  deaf  heaven   with  my   bootless 

cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  pos- 
sessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despis- 
ing. 
Haply  1  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  dr.y  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 
gate; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth 

brings. 

That  then   I   scorn  to  change  my  state  with 
kings." 

Still,  «'ven  if  Shakespeare  had  ik.i 
iinl..('ke<l  his  heart  in  his  sonnets,  and 
d<'si.it«"  his  apiunvntly  intentional,  and 
••crtainlv  teasinu,  reticence,  it  would  be 
Strang'  indeed  if  we  could  not  infer  a 
ii'H.d  (l.-al  about  a  nuin  who  placed  opjKHite 
his  name  such  a  corpus  of  literature. 
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T((  begin  with,  then,  in  this  process  of 
inference,  it  may  be  said  that  Shakcsijeare 
had  his  full  share  of  the  pensiveness  uf 
our  Teutonic  race.     I  like  to  emphasize 
the  characteristics  possessed  in  common  by 
the  north-m  or  Germanic   races.      I   am 
so  impressed  with  their  deep-seated  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  and  by  their  collec- 
tive superiority  to  the  southern  or  Latin 
peoples.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  stormy 
passions,    for    the    gust    r.f    plunder    and 
blood  that  marked  the  Northmen  of  obi. 
the   American,   the   Englishman   and   the 
German  of  to-day  could  not  be  what  they 
are.    Prudential  considerations  and  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  culture  have 
but  succeeded  in  curbing  and  in  directing 
into  fairly  legitimate  channels  the  tierce, 
ebullient  force  of  our  barbaric  ancestors. 
Every    now    and    again    a    great    Teuton 
appears  who  exhibits  with  special  cleam(^s>< 
the  original  qualities  of  the  race.   Everycmc 
would  pick  Carlyle  out  as  a  man  of  this 
stamp;    and    Shakespeare    was    certainlv 
another.  He  impresses  us  as  subsuming  in 
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hm.sHf   fbp  cllective   force  .,f  the   race. 
Al.Post    LoyoiKl    all    (.1.0,    ho    is    raeiallv 
<T<'n,)an.     It  .soonis  t.»  nic  that  molaucholv 
'"•  |'<-nsivon<-.s.s  is,  wirh  T.-nt„ns  uonorallv, 
u    racial    f.-aturo.      \)y   molaiichorv  horo'l 
''••  ""'  ".eai.  the  sadiK-ss  that  has  a  spocitic 
•"''•^'^"•".      This    oan    have   ,.„    othnulogic 
)«''".'.     I  moan  rathor  tho  >toalinir,  hauut- 
'I';;   -a<lnoss   that   c-omos  at    twiliirhr   or  in 
'''<■  autmun,  at   si.^ht   „f  sotting  s„n  and 
'i'liinii  loaf  an.l  su-irling  sm.w-drift,  aud 
"''•r    Hnds    Its   s,.nroo    in   onr   nnoqualled 
-••n.-r    „|    the    shoi-tno>s    ..f    |if,.    and    tho 
••"'"'•••.■d    ^lii.htno^s   u(   .Man's   aoonmnlish- 
"""'•      Tndo.-   iho   .ha<luw   uf   this   son^o 
"'""  "'  •""•  J'l""-i  liavc  sai.i  and  d-no  thoir 
^n.ato.t    and    sw-ot^'st.      h    soonis    to    nio 
Jliat  .Shakospoaro  is  nn  rival  led  in  tho  voio- 
I'lf.  ot  this  sontiniont.     Ahn..st  ovorvwhero 
n.  his  u-urk  it   is  prosont-in  s.'.ggostion, 
m  atinusphoro,  in  locale,   in  trifling  hint 
•"•    n,    overt    expression.       As    liernardd 
'•••iH'vos   Francisco   in   his   watch  at   mid- 
>"t:ht  on  tho  l.attlonionts  at    KIsinore,  the 
latter  savs : 
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"  For  this  relief  much  thanks: 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart." 


'tis  bitter  cold. 


A  pcdostrian  frinVisn.  niav  insis.  that  tlu> 
words  of  that  last  half  lino  have  n..  sjuvial 
^i^m.ficancc;  at  any  rate  no  tnoro  than  a 
I'li.vsu-al  sio^nifi^-ann..   (Vrtainly,  Francis,-,, 
"Ik!  n,.l  f.Miscif.nsly  mam  that  thov  shoiiM 
i'i'vc  more,  and  _v(.t    F  snl)niit  that,   hv  a 
Mihtlf.  inoculation,  thoy  have  in  thcni  the 
\yh,.lp  spirit  of  northern  mdancholv.     Of 
Shakespeare's  explicit  expressi,ms  i.f  ,his 
mood,  the  erowninj;  example,  s,)  far  as   [ 
know,  r«.cur.s  in  "  The  Tempest."     I'ros- 
poro,  the  magician,  has  conjnre,i  a  show 
in  the  air  f,)r  the  delectation  of  ^^liranda 
and  her  future  husband.  Prince  Ferdinand. 
On  a  sudden  si^nial  the  show  vanishes,  and 
the  old  man  says  in  c<.mmon-place,  i^round- 
creeping  fashion: 

"  These  our  actors. 
As  I   foretold  you.  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air." 

He  adds  reflectivelv: 

"  Into  thin  air," 
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.inrl  f  hon,  swept  along  by  the  suggestion,  he 
launches  into  this  peerless  rhapsody: 

"  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision 
The     cloud-capped     towers,     the     gorgeous 

palaces, 
Tho  solemn  temples,  the  great  glob.-  itself 
Yea.  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Tn  a  passage  of  this  son  we  stand  in  the 
very  penetralia  of  the  temper  of  our  race. 
^  AVhile    making   my  contribution    anent 
Shakespeai-e's   pensiveness.   it   may  be   as 
well  to  recall  a  verdict  passed  bv'  Ruskin 
in  his  autobiography.  "  Pra^terita."  to  the 
offect    that    Shakesj>eare's    whole    outlook 
upon  life  was  misanthropic.     This  is  not, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  same  point  a.^ 
I  have  marie.     Misanthropy  and  i)ensiv(>- 
nes<=  are  two  different  things.     "Riit.  af  any 
rate,   this   is  Ruskin's  opinion.      A    |,iecc, 
"f  course,  like  "  Timon  of  Athens.*'  is  of' 
no  special  value  as  evidence  in  this  con- 
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nection.     It  was  frequently  Shakespeare's 
practice  to  dramatize  a  single  great  and. 
It  possible,  elementary  and  elemental  pas- 
sion.    "Lear''  is  a  dramatic  embodiment 
"t    paternal    unwisdom;    "Macbeth,"    of 
unscrupulous     ambition;     "Othello"     of 
""bridled  jealousy;  "Hamlet,"  of  invs^n 
I'ltion,  or  incai)acity  for  action.    Similarly 
"  Timon  of  Athens  "  is  an  incarnation  of 
misanthropy;     and,     as    such,    could     be 
handled  with  just  as  much  detachment  as 
any  other  of  the  great  motives  I  have  just 
named.      But,   then,   Ruskin   declares  his 
opmion  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  drama- 
tist's whole  work. 

Capacity  for  friendship  is  a  good  test 
ot  a  man;  and  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
had   this   capacity   in   a   marked    degree. 
With  the  exception  of  some  slight  profes- 
sional jealousy  on  the  part  of  men  less 
successful  than  himself,  his  relations  with 
his  contemporaries  were  cordial.     Every- 
'me  will  recall  what  he  makes  Lorenzo  sav 
(<•   Jessica   that   lovely  moonlit   night   at 
Belmont  as,  amid  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
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tlu'  >traiii.s  uf  imiriic,  they  await  the  rotimi 
of  Portia: 

•'  Thr  man  that  hath  no  nmsir  in  himself, 
Nor   is   not   moved   with    concord  of  sweet 

sounds. 
Is  fit   for  treasons.  strataKems,   and  spoils; 
Tht"  motions  of  his  s|)irit  are  dull  as  alght, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
(A't  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Wr'  may  rost  satisfied  that  Shakespeare 
would  have  said  the  same  with  added 
eiierir.v  of  the  man  who  has  no  friends. 
Iliat  Shakespeare  himself  knew  w^hat 
Ineiidsliip  meant  is  proven  hv  the  sonnets, 
whicli  are,  as  it  were,  a  veritable  monu- 
ment to  that  passion.  Take,  almost  at 
random,  Sonnet  XXX. : 

"  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  uj)  remembrance  of  things  past. 
I  sigh  the  lack  ,  ■  Jnany  a  tLing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's 

waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye.  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  deaths  dateless 
night. 
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And  weep  afresh  loves  long  since  canceH'cl 
Woe, 

And  moan   the  expense  of  many  a  vanishd 
bight: 

Then  can  I  grieve  at   grievances  foregone 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er        " 
Ihe  sad  account  of  fore-hemonned  moan 
Uhich  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before 

But  If  the  while  I  ,hi„,,  on  thee,  dear  friend 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end." 

Anothr.r  nobl.  j^.sa.o.  i„  thk  ro^ranl, 
\vli''^o  , ironinm.lv  aiUo|.i„.ra|,h,V,  or  ..,th.,.t 
Personal,  vain.-  .-annot  he  Annhu.],  oeoius 
<n    -  iratnlot.-'      Th..    T>,.in,..    is   al.o,,,    t- 

'r  T'"  '"  ="■''  '"■'"  '■"  s'-^-nnini:  tli. 
lac-f.  an.l  oon.h.H  ,,{  t},o  K\u<z.  uhil.  ,1... 
I'lny  ,s  bom-  pi.f  n„  |>,.f„,e  ,1„.  (,,„,,. 

■  Hamlct-Hovano.  thou  art  een    ,s  just  a  man 

As  eer  my  conversation  coped  withal 
fforaiio  (deprecatingly)-o,  my  dear  lord.-" 

Wl-ronpon    Hattiio.    hnnohos    into    this 
siiporl)  tribute: 

"Say.  do  not  think  I  natter- 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee 
ihat  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits 
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To   feed  and   clothe   theo?     Why   should   the 

poor  be  flattered? 
No.  let  the  candied  tonKiie  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  jjregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou 

hear? 
Since    my    dear    soul    was    mistress    of    her 

choice. 
And   could   of   men   distinguish,   her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself:    for  thou  hast 

been 
As  one.  in  suffering  all.  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that   fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks;   and  blest  are 

those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Give  me  that 

man 
That  is  not   passion's  slave,  and  I   will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  m.v  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee.  ' 


Siin'l\'  the  note  nf  reality  uihI  ciun  it-tiun 
is  liere.  We  n<  il  have  little  dniiht  that 
lite  iiiaii  who  pciiiied  tliesc  passajrcs  him- 
self knew  whai  it  meant  to  he  true  as  steel. 
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An 


important  question  ,.,  ],,.  ^^(.^tled  wit} 


•cspect  to  any  groat  man  is:  Are  h 
;.sps  or  with  tho  ol 
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f tatbics  with  the  ma 

This    is   a   question   that    has 
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10    case    of     'I 


IS  sym- 
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ns    often    been 


f^xample.    On  general 


ennvson. 
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principles  one  WouM 
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('ontempo?-ary  and. 
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11"    niodificatinn    so    f 


gToat 

m  a  sciHc.  rival,  was 

•■cisiun.  r  think,  needs 
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•  •oncernr 


ir 


as    f 


>rowninir    i- 


'ur  greatest   riio,|,.rn  d 


o  and  Whitman  nvc  almo<( 


situation  is  nioi 
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funyson.     }J 


otnocrals.      lJ„t  fj,,. 
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''  "'"^  .'iristocratic  in  familv 


■(■    Ci 


•"^'f  training.     Jn  particular.  1 
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"■  was  per 


reservc.I.   and   avoided    publicity 


'bis    IS    iipl     to    I 


•o  cun fuse.!   with  th( 


■n-istocratic.      Jb.t   pn,.ms  like  -  Tbr  I 


-with   it., 
'•idtm-c    tor    il 
Hall 


rin- 


-pol  ..t"  ••  Ai 
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l.ocksl 
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il""'    widr     >ymp;,iiiy     with     tj,,. 

I'iciiiivs   and   pas 

oniuriam"  that  could  have 
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Ixeu  wiiltcii  only  \>y  one  iu  the  best  sense 
(IciiKKTHtic.      Take  part  ot'  Song  LXIV. 

"  Dopt  thou  look  hack  on  what  hath  heen, 
As  sonio  divinely  giftfd  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green: 

"  Who  hreaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps   the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And   breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

'■  Who  makes   by   force  his  merit   k  lown 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  .golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

"And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Hecomts  on  F^ortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a   peoi)le's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire?  " 

This  is  an  essentially  (Icuincratii'  picture. 

Such  a  parallel  coiilil  have  heen  citCMl  only 

liv  .i;k'  who  was  a  iiiciiiln'r  of  a  sclf-iiovcrn- 

iiiit  (•iniiMuinity,  nf  a  (•■uiiiiiiiiiily,  turther- 

morc,  wht'ic  the  highest  pri/.e  i'<'st,s  within 

I  he    reach   <>i"   the   hiniiltlcst   citizen;   and, 

liesitles,  the  parallel  is  exeeuleJ  with  such 
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'"<-f'on  as  to  show  that  Tonnvson  wa<  in 
svn.pathj  with  such  a  ...eial  an.I  noliti.-al 
^vsfon,.  T3ut  T  have  ,]i.cnss.,l  this  nne.- 
';•'"'."  /l''^  '-as.'  of  Tennyson  sinipiv  ,o 
'''""l>ar.x.  ..s  with  it  a.  it  aflVcts  .Shako- 
;f-^nv.  Shakospoaro  was  a  consorvativo 
■\-'y,  nior...  ho  was  ihoruueh-iroinir,  an.l 
;;::',";^^'  splono.i...  n.  his  c-onsen-Mtism. 
\^'hlll^,.  this  sympathy  with  tho  olas^.s 

'■^'-•tumwi,htho„,a.soswasanumor, 
"•"    <;t   l.nrdino:,   of  tompcranicnl.    ..r   ..f 

^'-'"•lat.on,  but  pnHy  of  intorost.    Shakv- 
N-aro  was  one  of  th..  lovol-hoa.lo.l  n...,,  of 
P'iiu>  who  n.ako  monov  an-l  a.-„Miro  pn„.- 
'•'•'.V.      Now.  ,t  is  ,ho  man  wh..  has  ,)ro 
•■';ty  that  is  intorostod  in  the  n.aintonan,r 
"\  '\  ''"f"'   7''«-      The   nnisses,   on    (ho 
"'''^'''  J»^'»'i-  l^avo  little  ,,.  h,s,.  hv  ,|i„„,,,. 
"'"•."  '"•   '••'v<.I..ti<,n.      However  thin^rs  .„ 
""•"■  <'ase  can  seaivoly  ir,.,nv  w,,rsr.  '     \,„j 
-    Shakes,,Hare,    the    propertv-owner.    tho 
'linronjrhly  competent  man,  swiftiv  ramo 
I"  eye  the  proletariat  with  mistrtist '    P.-u- 
"<-ally  eveiywh.-re   his  eitizen-srencs   are 
at  least  by  lufereuce,  contempt uoi-s      His 
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niiilx  ;in'  nliiiosi  in\  '  My  vilc-sinellintr. 
tl;iti(M"iti<i'  ;iiiil  licklr  .int  ilicrc  arc  Iwo 
|ilay>  ill  (■>|i(('iiil  wlnrc  lir  shows  his  oon- 
Iciiipf  for  lli<'  (Tiiwd.  These  arc  the  Roman 
frau'c'lic.'^,  '"Jnliu-^  Cnsar''  and  "  Corio- 
laniis."  hotli  ol'  thciii  aiiion<r  his  noblest 
j)ro(lnctions.  ''Julius  Cjcsar"  is  a  marvel 
of  syiiiiiiet ric  proportion,  execllinfr,  in  my 
judi^uHTit.  any  other  Shakespeai'can  play 
ill  this  particular  respect;  wiiile  "' Corio- 
l;mu<."'  ill  aiMiiion  to  the  sweetness  of  its 
ilninestic  scene-;,  and  the  resonant  mimicry 
I'f  it-  hattle  jiictures.  leaves  an  impression 
nt'  towcrinii'  nobility,  thanbs  mainly  to  the 
character  i>\'  the  protairoiiist.  As  the  cur- 
lain  rises  in  ''Julius  Ca-sar "  the  two 
iribune-:,  Flavins  and  MaruUus,  arc  found 
liailinu  a  drove  of  plebeians  who  have  hith- 
erto been  the  henchmen  >>(  Pompey,  but 
who  hav(^  ni'W  c((mc  <iui  lo  do  honor  to 
Pompey's  victor,  ^larullus  addresses  the 
ci'nwd  as  follows: 

"  You  blocks,  you  stonos,  you  worse  than  sense- 
less things! 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
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Knew  you  not  Pompey?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have   you   climbed    up   to   wails   and   battle- 
ments. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea.  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day  with  j)atient  exi)ectatlon 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores? 
And  do  you  now  jjut  on  your  best  attire? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompeys  blood" 
Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plagne 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude." 


And  one  i.s  forced,  partly  in  consequfnc.- 
"t  tlw  iic.stility  with  Mhich  th..  citizens  ;nv 
"■ei.teri  throughout  the  play— notablv  in 
file  ex(pii.sitcly  sarcastic  funeral  scene 
where  the  crowd  is  portrayed  tis  the  abso- 
lute puppet  of  the  plausible  denia^ugu.'. 
Marc  Anf(.ny-— one"  i.s  forced   to  conclude 
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I  hat  the  spleen  i^  Shake.s])eare's  own.  But 
ilie  cla-^^ieal  <'xaiii}ile  of  the  dratnatist's 
('(intciijpt  fur  the  j^ojdilace  is  not  "Julius 
Civsar,"  hut  '"  Coriolanus."  Here  is  the 
farewell  of  Voluinnia'.s  son  as  he  spurns 
from  his  fi-et  the  dust  uf  Rome: 

"  You   common    (T>    i.f   cursi    whose   breath    I 
hate 
As  leek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unliuried  men 
That  do  corrni)t  my  air,  I  tianish  you; 
And  here  remain  with  yotir  uncertainty! 
I. el  every  feeble  rumour  sliake  your  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders;   till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  which  finds  not  till  it  feels, 
Maldng  not   reservation  of  yotirselves, 
Still  your  own  foes,  deliver  you  as  most 
Al)ated  ca]itives  to  some  nation 
'I'liat   won  you  without  blows!     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back." 


No  man  who  himself  had  an  otmcc  of  syiu- 
pathy  with  lh(»  pojiulaee  could  execute  a 
jiassage  so  spurting  in  its  scorn. 
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Oiif   of    ,h,.   nioM    likal.l,.   of    fruits   i. 
I'utnotism.     Jf  it  l„.  to,.  „„u-li  to  sav  that 
no  author  can  ho  wi,!,.|y  popular  without 
It,  It  IS  not  t<.o  much  to  .sav  that  no  author 
'•an  he  wl.loly  popular  if  he  is  in  the  lea'^t 
suspected   in  this  re-ar.l.     Kipling  ove.l 
his   yo^ic   largely   to   his   insular,   not    to 
say  insolent,  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  mastery.     Two  ,»f  the  most 
widely   read    historians   of   the    nineteenth 
'""".ry— :\racau]ay      and       Froude—owe 
much  of  their  i)o{)ularity  to  their  aeirrc^- 
^ive   patriotism.      ()2i    the  other  han.?    (.. 
.-me  somewhat  closely  ho,,,,.,  a  uuin  like 
f.oldwin   Smith,   universallv  admired    for 
'IK'   elegance   of   his   scholar-ship    and    the 
M'Ttection  of  his  style,  has  suffered  fairlv 
'•"inplete  ostracism  because  he  has  n,ildlv 
ll'iug  himself  in  the  face  of  national  exal- 
lation  and  advocated  policies  not  distinc- 
tively British.     Xow  the    a-e    of    Shake- 
speare was,  as  I  have  implied,  the  most 
'•"nseiously  patriotic  in  our  annals.    It  was 
the  age,  above  all.  .  f  the  Armada,  which 
"wed    .fs   defeat    to   a   passionate   love  of 
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(•(AUiivy  that  hushed  dissonsiftii  and  tri- 
iiiiij)h('()  <i\('r  obstacles.  Shakespeare  was 
einineiitlv  ])afri()ti(,'  in  his  English  histori- 
cal plays;  so  jtatriotic.  in  t'acl.  that  ;hcse 
plays  were  <lone  so  well  that  they  have 
served  as  manuals  in  the  hands  of  men 
\vh(j  have  themselves  helpe(|  to  make  our 
history  illustrious.  So  far  as  I  remem- 
Ikt,  this  passion  for  country  on  Shake- 
■-peare's  ])art  reaches  its  height  in  "  Rich- 
ard II.""  '■  Richard  FI."'  was  written  alx'Ut 
li\c  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
Holinuliroke  hiins(df,  afterward^  Henry 
l\'.,  is  a  sufficiently  iine  embodiinent  of 
lo\c  i>f  country.  Banisheil.  this  was  his 
fan-well  speech: 

" 'I'hon.  England's  ground,  farewell:  sweet  soil, 
adieu; 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet; 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  1  can. 

Though  banlsh'd,  yet  a  true-born  English- 
man." 

!!ut    the  grand   climacteric   comes   in    the 

crowding,    breathless    spe(H'li    of   ,lohn    td 

(iaunt    as   he   lies   on    wliat    jiroves   to   be 

his  death-bed  : 
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"  This  royal  throne  of  Kincs.  this  sreptred  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  .sear  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  deini-jjaradise: 
This  fortress  built  by  Natiir"  lor  herself 
Against  infection  and  tlie  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
AVhlch  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands: 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 

England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  nf  royal  kin^s, 
Fear'd   by   their  l)ree(l   and    famous   by   their 

birth. 

"This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 
land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

"England   bound  in  with  the  iriumphant  sea. 
Whose   rocky   shore   beats   back    the   envious 

siege 
Of  watery  Xeptune,"  etc. 

The  insistent  cumulation  of  this  pa.ssago 
IS  the  offspring  of  a  passionate  devotion, 
1  simply  on  the  part  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
but  on  the  part  of  John  of  (Jaunt's  creator. 
To  realize  how  largo  and  substantive  a 
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i-i'K-  IS  phm-il  in  this  drama  hv  jtatrintism. 
MIX-  has  hiir  to  (•Miriparo  ir  with  a  ('(.mposi- 
tioii  ill  many  mspocts  similar,  Marlowe's 
"Jviward  IJ."  "Edward  11.,'"  from  thr 
point  (d  viow  <.f  dramatic  oonstniftion,  is 
the  most  nearly  perfeet  of  Marlowe's  plays. 
'I  ho  .loath  snene  of  Ararlowo's  kin^  is 
'•'I'liil.  i1"  not  super!., r,  to  that  (d"  Shake- 
speare's '•  Richard  IT."  Charles  I.amh 
•  vidi-ntly  th(.ni:lii  it  superior.  Cni,  so  f;ir 
•'■^  '  <';iii  recall,  there  is  nothinu'  in 
"  I'M  war.  1  ir."  to  <tir  the  pulses  in  the 
way  of  patriotism. 

I  should  like  n..w  to  pass  to  s..nie  .,1)S(m-- 
vations  .m  Shakc'spcare's  method  ..r  art. 

One    .>f    the    ..utstandinii-    features    of 

Shakespeare's  tra_<rcdi(>s  is  tlie  use  he  makes 

therein    .d"   cunie    eharaeters    and    scenes. 

This    constitutes    what    in    the    )K'sti](.nt 

jar<r.>n    of    the    schools    is    called    Comic 

Relief.     At  any  rate,  it  represents  a  great 

principle  and  a  true  view  of  the  drama. 

The  English  genius  has  seldom  done  a  more 

meritorious  thing  than   when   it  s^urdilv 

rej<>ctcd  the  Scnccan  type  of  drama,  whicli, 
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in  the  rarlv  part  ..f  the  rcirm  of  Elizabeth. 
made  an  attempt   to  capfuic  the  Euglish 
stage.      The    prominent    i'.'atures   of    this 
debased  classical  t.vpe  were  slavish  adher- 
ence to  the  Fiiities  and  ri-id  severance  of 
ira^rp.ly  fn.m  comedy.     Such  a  theorv  of 
tragedy  is  iidierently  and  ra.lically  false. 
It  is  the  bnsiness  of  the  sfaire.  as  Tlamlet 
declan's.  *"  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  natnre," 
and    to   life.      Xow   there   is   n(.   life   that 
IS  iinbn.kenly  sad;  none  that  is  uninter- 
ruptedly joyous.     To  pr.Khice  an  illusion, 
to  act  as  a  transcript  of  real  life,  tragedy 
must     have     its     adnii.xture    of    c<»medv. 
Straiiiie.   unrler  these  circiunstances.   that, 
the  i)rilliant  French  fjenius  allowed  itself 
f<»  be  enslaved,  to  be  hebl  in  shackles,  l)y 
this  erroneous  theory  for  three  centuries-^ 
or,  if  one  like  to  reckon  only  from  Cor- 
neille  to  Victor  Hugo,  for  two  centuries. 
And,  one  might  as  well  be  candid,  French 
<-lassical  tragedy,  as  practise<l  even  by  the 
greatest   men  <.f  tho  seventeenth  centurv, 
;ind  as  jiractised  by  Voltaire  in  the  eight- 
eenth, is  iu  the  uniiu  unspeakably  tiresome 
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I"  :in   Kii^'lisliiiuui.     No  oiio  with  his  wits 
;it>"iif  him  can  •Iniy  the  iimiicnsely  .superior 
iiitcrc-t  of  the  strcniiiiiis  i-uiiiimtic  iliaina 
as  iii-titiitcl  hy  Ilniro.    The  Sriiccan  <>r  the 
1'  ri'iicli  chi-sical  iiiodcl  pusheij  fo  irs  iocjir-ol 
cxtrciiic  results  in  sheer  imbecility.     Chris- 
(•'[ther   Marlowe  was  hy  no  means  one  of 
those  who  >trov<-  lo  naturalize  Seneca  on 
I'.ndish  soil.     'I'.,  undcrstHn*!  the  attempt 
one   tiiu<f    reail   a   piece   like  '•  ( Jorhoduc." 
At    the  -ame  time.    Mai'lowe's  lack  of  the 
eoiriic    vein    makes    a     reference    to    him 
natural   and   of  value   here.      So   far  as   I 
ran  I'ememher.  '"  TarulMirlaine  the  Great," 
uiih  it>  liond>asi  ami  yet  its  virilitv;  '*  The 
•  It'W   of   ;Malta."    with    its    riot    of   vuk'ar 
horrors  and  yet   its  un(|uostional)l(>  power; 
••  Ivlward  IT./'  with  its  unexpectedly  i:reat 
titrh  Act.  yet   its   prevalent    tameness,  are 
H'll  liiihted  up  liy  one  ulint  of  comedy.     In 
"Doctor   Fanstus  ""  comedy  does  enter  in 
ilie  t'(u-m  of  coar.se  hor.se})lay.  At  all  <  \('nts, 
when    we   say   that    ]\[arlowe  halt-   indefi- 
iiilely  hehind   Shakespeare,   thanks   to  his 
lark  <.j['  humor,   we  are  tacitlv  admitting 
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the  ininieasnrablo  siiperioritj  of  tho  Shako- 
^pcarcan  tu  the  Classical  Drama.    I  bcliovc 
It  IS  safe  to  say  that  Shakospeare  surpasses 
iill   others   in    rh,.   alt«'rnafIon   ..f   the   two 
veins.      For  f<.nr  of  its   five   Aets.   ''The 
Aferchant  of  Veniee  "  has  all  the  potential- 
ities, nay,  ail  the  actual  effects,  of  a  tragedy. 
And  yet,  throuchont  those  four  Acts,  what 
iMconipanil.lr  f ranscrijition  of  real  life  is 
;i.l«le<l  to  the  p<-Ti-i\.'  inr-nacc  of  the  trap'dv 
l»y  the  caustic  wit  ..f  Portia,  hy  the  shrewd 
clowTiishness    .,f    Launcelot.    and    bv    th(; 
vivacity  of    thr   idlinfr   Venetian   youths, 
Salanio  and  Salarino!     Think  of  the  won- 
derful Porter's  scok-  in  ••  AFacbcth."  tread- 
ing so  swiftly  on  the  hcfls  of  the  murder 
of   Jhincan.    and    whirling   us    in   a   trice 
from  the  horrid  atmosphere  of  unnatural 
crime  to  that  of  commonjdace  and   unre- 
lieved  coarseness.       Think   again   (.f    th.' 
U rave-digger's   scene    in    "Hamlet,''    with 
its    convulsing    j»ertness    and    callousness, 
following   hard   ..n    the   announcement   ot 
Ophelia's  death.      For  the  crippling  uni- 
ties of  time  and  jilace,  8hakesp(;are  showed 
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the  most  irnporinus  eontcinpt.  A  play  like 
''  Richiinj  III."  invoivcs  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  years.  By  contrast,  and  as  an 
expcrinient  in  this  retranl, ''  The  Tempest  "' 
is  very  interestinir;  its  action — sa\<'  as 
extended  by  reeital — heinc:  limited  to  the 
one  tiny  fabulous  isle  and  to  the  short 
space  of  a  summer's  afternoon. 

Rveryouv'  has  commented  on  the  coarse- 
ness (d"  Shakespeare:  and  almost  everyone, 
ecpially,  falls  back  on  saying  that  there  is 
at  least  as  much  (.f  the  n<ro  as  of  the  man 
in  it.  What  r,trikes  me  about  bis  coarse- 
ness is  its  harmlessness.  \\u]  (o  account 
f'M-  this  T  can  <»nly  appeal  to  the  drama- 
list's  magnificent  healrbines<.  The  raidc- 
nr"^s  of  the  really  healthy  man  seems  to 
pass  innocuous.  In  this  connection  the  case 
of  Rnskin  nuiy  be  recalled.  Sedulous  as 
his  parents  were  abuut  their  one  child, 
they  yet  let  hiin  hear  tlje  whole  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Byron.  And  yet  I  question 
whether  a  more  transcendently  pure- 
nnnded  man  than  .lujm  Rnskin  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century.     The  fact  is  that 
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there  is  a  radical  Hisrinction  between  riot- 
ously strong  men,   like  Shakespeare  and 
Rrowning,  and  even  the  ]>c<t  of  the  modern 
degenerates,  likr  (  olf-rid;:*',  Shelley,  Keats 
and    Rossetti.      Each   of   these   four   men 
was  fundamentally  iin<l  subtly  unhealthv. 
They  were  all   hoetic  and   indulgont.  had 
penetrated   t'.  oxhausting  seorets  that   are 
better    not    known,    and    the    air    of    the 
charnel-house  is  in  much  of  their  poetry. 
The    sensuousness    of    "  Christabel."    tlu! 
morbidity  of  "The   Cenci,"   the   heat   of 
passages  in  "  Endymi<m  "  and  of  lines  in 
"  The  Blessed  Bamozel,"  are  characteristic 
r>f  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  these  men,  which 
is,    on    the    whole,    dangerous    rirginihus 
puerisque.    All  T  can  do  is  to  contrast  this 
with  the  sanity  of  Shakespeare.     In  him 
I  cannot  get  away  from  the  suggestion  of 
the  great  free  force  of  the  elements.     And 
it  seems  to  me  tha.   somehow — in  a  way 
that  is  none  the  less  effective  because  we 
cannot    describe    it    exactly — Shakespeare 
does  with  his  coarseness  what  the  ocean 
and  air  do  with  the  filth  and  the  miasma 
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that  pour  into  them.  There  is  such 
salubrity  in  the  ocean  that  earth's  rivers, 
with  their  inasaos  of  refuse,  cannot  defile 
it ;  there  ia  >iuch  clarity  and  chemistry  m 
the  air  that  earth's  smoke  and  stench  can- 
not obscure  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
Shakespeare  is  so  sane,  so  robust,  so  full 
t..  the  brim  of  health,  that  nothing  he  gives 
us  can  be  hectic  or  insidious;  that  he 
transmutes  even  what  in  itself  appears 
undesirable. 

Tn  citing  further  characteristics  of 
Shakespean^  and  his  genius  I  shall  resort 
to  enumeration. 

(1)  The  modernness  and  immediate 
appeal  of  the  bulk  of  his  work.  Tn  read- 
ing him  it  requires  constant  effort  to  make 
vourself  believe  that  work  of  such  new- 
coined  freshness — u^wn  occasion,  even  of 
such  snap  and  up-to-dateness — was  done 
three  centuries  ago.  Much  that  the  man 
on  the  street  thinks  current  slang  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare.  The  best  comment 
on  the  impotence,  the  total  irrelevance,  of 
Tim#,  in  the  case  of  really  good  lit«ra- 
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ture,  is  bis  wjllective  drama.  lu  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases— barring  those  of 
(iownright  textual  tangles,  dne  to  the 
errors  of  either  copyists  or  printers — the 
i)road  appeal  of  the  passage  i.>  instant,  and 
glosses  are  sujxM-fluous. 

(2)  The  many-sidedness  of  the  drama- 
tist's knowledge.  When  y<.n  read  the  open- 
ing scene  of  ''The  Tempest,"  with  its 
graphic  realism,  storm  and  shout,  gust  of 
wind,  peal  of  thunder,  creak  of  rigging, 
you  are  prepared  almost  to  take  oath  that 
Shakespeare  had  served  his  time  as  a  sea- 
man. Along  with  this  put  the  cute  little 
snatch  of  conversation  between  Horatio 
and  the  sailors  who  bring  to  him  his 
friend  Hamlet's  letter.  The  "sir,"  so 
often  repeated  in  that  dialogue,  speaks 
volumes.  When  you  read  Hamlet's  cj-ni- 
cal  comment  on  the  skull  of  the  supposed 
lawyer,  you  seem  to  catch  much  more  than 
casual  conversance  with  things  legal.  Ref- 
erences abound  in  the  plays  to  all  kinds 
of  English  games  and  pastimes,  f.v)tball, 
tennis,   quoits,    bowls,   falconry,   archerv. 
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wrestliin;',  fcnfiiiji-.  boar-bait  in  jr.  Ent  all 
tliPPc  ihiiiirs.  a.«  HiscldPiirrs  of  kiiMwlodj^o, 
|»al<'  bosi(l«^  his  in('(»nii»arabb'  acquaintance 
witji  human  nature.  T  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Shakespeare  ha«l  given 
us  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  dis- 
linet  and  fairly  remeiidu'rable  figures.  In 
this  eonneetion  it  should  be  said  that  there 
i<  some  point  even  in  the  woodenness  of 
characters  like  the  Doge  in  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and  Prince  Escalua  in  ''  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  An  interesting,  if  small,  sec- 
tion of  Shakesy)eare's  work  in  characteri- 
zation is  found  in  his  presentations  of  child 
life.  Macduff's  precocious  son  in  "  ^fac- 
beth";  that  malapert  youngster,  the  Duke 
ni  York,  in  "Richard  ITL";  and  Arthur, 
ill  "  King  John,"  are  successful  child- 
studies.  On  the  excellence  of  his  women- 
characters  the  changes  hav(»  been  rung  again 
and  again.  Imogen  in  "  Cymbeline,"  Cor- 
delia in  ''  Lear,"  Desdemona  in  ''  Othello," 
and  Rosalind  in  ''  As  You  Like  It,"  are 

not  to  be  surpassed. 
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(3)  His  capacity  for  a  certain  tro 
nieiidousness  of  expression.  I  should  he 
understood  as  referring  at  this  point  to 
detached  hits  of  composition.  Machelh, 
in  one  of  his  soliloquies,  speaking  of  the 
projected  death  of  Duncan,  calls  it  '•  the 
deep  damnation  of  his  taking-otf,''  an 
expression  that,  as  a  mere  expression,  is 
nothing  less  than  remarkable.  Again, 
after  the  deed  has  been  done,  he  asks: 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?" 

To  which  he  answers: 

"  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

Compare  the  "  multitudinous  .seas  incarna- 
dine" with  some  mouth  and  ear  tilling 
line  of  Rossetti  that  will  quite  possibly 
mean  next  to  nothing.  Prospero,  chatting 
with  his  daughter,  asks : 

"  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?" 
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T  think  tho  full  lijio  here  is  wondorful. 
In  the  half-line  he  speaks  quite  ordinarily ; 
hut  the-full  line  is  the  seeiniiiirly  inevit- 
;il)le  ex])ression  of  a  vast  mind  that  cannot 
-o  iimeh  as  clance  at  the  i)ast  without 
sweeping  through  a  long  evcle  of  it.  and 
that  cycle  crowded  for  hitn  with  pregnant 
uccurrences.  And  let  nie  quote  Sonnet 
(XVL: 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments,     l.ove  is  not  love 
Whicli  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 
().  no!   it  is  an  evc-r-fixJ^d  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 

be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love   alters    not    with    his   brief   hours   and 

weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved. 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved." 
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What  I  wish  for  the  moment  to  call  atten- 
tion to  here  is  not  the  air  of  settled  finality 
in  the  opening  statements;  not  the  air  of 
conviction,  apparently  based  on  personal 
experience,  of  the  exclamation, 

"  O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixfed  mark. 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  Bbaken:" 

not  the  air  of  indignant  protest  and  repu- 
diation in, 

"  love's  not  Time's  fool ; " 

not  the  characteristic  snap  of  the  final 
couplet,  but  the  tremendous  expressional 
power  shown  in  the  line, 

"  But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

(4)  Facility  in  the  achieving  of  great 
passages.  I  refer  now  to  connected  pas- 
sages that  may  be  taken  from  their  setting 
and  quoted.  With  Shakespeare  these  are 
always,  or  very  nearly  always,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  text  at  the  point  where  they 
occur.  They  are  not  superfluous  orna- 
ments.     Tt    is    in    the    pursuance    of   hi« 
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nowssary  and  urdinary  dramatic  business 
that  ho  achiovos  them.  When  they  are 
(luotcd  .<i;parat(ly,  one's  natural  wonder  is, 
what  could  possibly  account  for  such  magni- 
ficence or  such  felicity?  And  yet,  when 
you  turn  to  their  neighborhood  in  the 
]day,  you  tind  that  they  are  suflSciently 
prepared  for,  and  adequately  followed. 
Colli rasi  with  this  ])raei.iee  a  famous  pas- 
sage like  that  of  Marlowe  on  Ideal  Beauty 
in  the  tirsi  part  of  "  Tatrdmrlaine  the 
(Jreat": 

■■  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
I  lad  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And    every    sweetness    that     inspired    their 

hearts. 
Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes; 
II'  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  i)oesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit; 
If  these  had  made  one  poems  period. 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness. 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the 

least. 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest." 
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This — on  the  eternal  (liff(!rence  between 
conception  and  execution— is  one  of  the 
greatest  passages  in  English  poetry;  but 
in  a  sense  it  is  marred  by  the  circumstance 
that  your  breath  is  almost  taken  by  the 
sudden  height  of  the  soliloquy  in  which 
it  occurs.  As  you  proceed,  this  soliloquy, 
and  especially  the  part  I  have  quoted, 
looms  unlooked  for ;  and  then  in  a  moment 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  such  resc.imding 
ciiimonplace  that,  looking  back,  you  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  other  has  been  at  • 
all.  Now,  take  the  celebrated  Mercy  pas- 
sage in  "  The  Merchant  (.f  Venice."  I'or- 
lia  enters.  Salutations  with  fh.-  Dotr,. 
over,  she  addresses  the  Jew: 

For.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 

.S'hj/.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

P»r.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. 

Turning  to  the  merchant,  she  goes  on: 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 
Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 
For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond' 
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Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  l)e  merciful. 
Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  1?     Tell  me 
that 

Then — taking  its  cue  most  oaturally  from 
Shylock's  words,  "compulsion''  and 
"  must " — comes  the  great  passage,  at  once 
diagnosis  and  eulogy.  The  special  splendor 
(.f  the  lines,  which  are  so  familiar  that  it  is 
nt'ed  ss  to  quote  them,  may  be  said  to 
end  with: 

"  And   earthly    power   doth    then    show    likest 
God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. " 

This  is  followed  by  a  snatch  of  argument 
beginning  "  Therefore  "  ;  and  this  "  There- 
fore" lets  one  down  gently  from  summit 
to  ]dain.  Probably  the  greatest  panegyric 
ever  pronounce<l  on  Man  is  that  given  by 
Hamlet  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second 
Act: 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  how  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable!  in  action 
how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god!"  ^ 
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One's  natural  impulse  is  to  exclaim:  What 
cftuld  elicit  such  an  (.uthurst  (  In  point 
of  fact  the  thin^  is  made  entirely  natural 
when  vou  remember  that  the  Prince  is 
describing  his  condition  to  Kosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern : 

"And  yet  (in  spite  of  all  his  greatness!  to 
me,  what  Is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  man 
delights  not  nie;   no,  nor  woman  neither." 

Of  course,  to  speak  of  the  great  passages 
that  may  be  detached  and  used  without 
explanation  aa  to  where  they  come  from, 
is  by  no  means  to  overlook  the  throng  of 
passages  that  are  still  great,  though  they 
cannot  be  thus  isolated.  Of  these  the 
marvellously  intense  invocation  of  Ladv 
^facbeth  may  be  taken  just  as  a  specimen : 

"Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me.  from  the  crown  to  the  toe.  topfull 
Of  direst  cruelty!     Make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it!   Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
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And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  min- 
isters. 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 

You  wait  on  natures  mischief!  Come,  thick 
night. 

And  pall  thee  In  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  It  makes, 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 
dark. 

To  cry  'Hold!  hold!'" 

Such  a  passage  is  of  no  use  for  general 
jtiirpt.  rr ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is 
great. 

(r»)  TndiiTorent  en«lin«j:s.  F  liave  often 
wundcred  luAV  it  was  that  stich  a  eonsuiii- 
iiiate  inaster  of  stagecraft  as  Shakesjteare 
(•••uhl  be  content  to  end  some  of  his  great- 
est plays  weakly.  One  is  disposed  to  say 
that  it  would  have  been  well  if  ''  llandet" 
had  ended  with  the  valedietory  of  Horatio: 

"  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night,  sweet 
prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest!" 

it"  "  Jiilius  Cff>sar"  lia<l  ended  with  Mare 

Antony's  eulogy  pronounced  over  the  dead 

liudv  of  Brutus: 
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"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  *  This  was  a  man!'  ' 

if  "Lear"  had  ciidcd  with  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  faithful  Kent : 

"Vex  not  his  ghost:  O,  let  him  imss!  he  hates 
him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

And  yet  in  each  of  these  cases  what  seems 
as  if  designed  for  a  masterly  finale  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  tag-end,  some  perfunctory 
stage-business.     My  solution  is  that  such 
examples    show    that    what    Shakespeare 
was  bent  upon  was  a  real,  substantial  illu- 
sion of  life,  not  a  mere  cheap  dramatic 
effect.     If  anyone  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  a  cheap  dramatic  effect  is,  let 
him  read  the  death-scene  of  the  Duke  of 
Keichstadt  in  Rostand's  "  L'Aiglon."  Had 
Shakespeare    wanted    to    end    at    concert- 
pitch,  it  is  with  the  lines  cited  he  would 
have  ended.    But  the  world  and  life  must 
go  on  after  heroes  are  slaughtered,  ideals 
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arc  shattered,  and  irafredios  arc  played 
i>ut.  And  this  J2;reat.  thouj^h  cruel,  truth 
fhe  master  conveys  in  his  implicit  fashion 
Ity — •■veil  when  his  heart  is  breakinjr  with 
ills  iniajiined  irrief — making  his  announce- 
ments, dividinj:  his  booty,  cro\vninfi  his 
kmirs,  and  hurvin.ir  his  cor])ses. 

((>}  Gnnvth.  Xothing  is  more  a<lmir- 
able  than  growth ;  we  demand  it  even  in 
Shakespeare.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  better  example  in  our  literaUin^  of 
wisely  conserved  force,  of  swift  and  yet 
sustained  crescence.  So  far  as  his  work- 
manship and  art  are  ccmcemed,  his 
advance  was  from  rhe  external  and  vulgar 
to  the  subtle  and  spiritual.  Let  the  dis- 
tance, say  between  "Titus  Andronicus" 
and  "  Hamlet,"  be  the  measure  of  this 
growth.  Tu  "Titus  Andronicus"  Shake- 
speare makes  us  ''  sup  full  with  horrors." 
It  is  a  coarse  carnival  of  lust  and  blood. 
Xow  '*  Hamlet  "  is  a  drama  of  the  same 
class,  a  drama  of  revenge.  And  even 
''Hamlet"'  is  criticized  for  the  wholesale 
blood-letting  at  its  close.    But  what  poetic 
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pensiveness,   what   philosophv,   what   life- 
wisd.un   are   intcrwovon   with   the  brutal, 
bald  fact  of  murder,  so  that  this  fact  loses 
Its  coarseness.      In   '"Lear"   the  eyes   of 
the   aged    Duke  <.f  Gloucester   ar-   being 
plucked  out.     At   the  period   marked   by 
the  composition  of  ''Titus  Andronicus," 
Shakespeare  would  have  had  them  ripped 
ti'om    their  sockets   without   a   tremor  of 
compunction.    When  he  composes  "  Lear," 
he  has  grown  so  much  more  sensitive  that 
he   cannot    do    this    sort    of    thing   with 
equanimity.     One  eye  is  plucked  out  and 
—horrors!— tramped  on;  but  before  the 
same  is  done  with  the  other  the  tension 
IS  to    „i  extent  relieved  and  the  brutality 
attenuated  by  tl     interference,  ineffectual 
indeed,   of   the   servant   of   the   Duke   of 
Cornwall.    My  point  is  that  the  attempted 
rescue,  together  with  the  solicitude  of  all 
the   servants   for   Gloucester,   lessens   the 
vulgarity;  and  I  believe  was  designed  by 
Shakespeare  for  that  purpose.     And,  any- 
way, though  the  servant  does  not  prevent 
the  plucking  of  the  second  eye,  he  does 
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^ivo  Cornwall  what  proves  to  he  his  (h^ath 
wound.  So  that  Nemesis  figures  in  the 
ineidont  and  spiritualizes  it. 

(7)  Vitality.  Practically  the  whole 
mass  of  work  attrihnted  to  Shakespfaro  is 
snporhly  alive.  Proof:  the  mountains  of 
analysis,  criticism  and  eulogy  that  have 
heen  reared  about  him.  And,  after  all, 
the  best  test  of  the  vitality  of  any  litera- 
ture is  the  reaction  it  produces.  The 
literature  that  provokes  comment,  either 
favorable  or  the  reverse,  is  alive;  the 
literature  that  provokes  none  is  just  as 
surely  dead.  No  one  responds  to  this  test 
so  well  as  Shakespeare.  No  body  of  writ- 
ing extant,  assigned  to  a  single  man,  has 
excited  so  much  valuable  discussion,  or  is 
capable  of  furnishing  so  much  intellectual 
nourishment. 
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Tk  one  were  asked  to  name  the   ,„ost 
^vl<lelJ    and    continuously    read    Endish 

I"-'n  of  the  nineteenth  contury  one  would 
answer,    Tennyson's  -  In  M.-tuoriatn."     I, 

has  been  read  by  thousands  of  people  wh.. 

know  no  other  poetry.  It  has  influenerd 
P<'pular  expresHi<,n,  if  not  popular  think- 
'"g.  to  a  remarkable  decree.  The  lui 
.iTuage  of  the  pulpit,  in  particular,  has  been 
n.uch  affected  by  it.  It  has  mo're  or  lis 
thoroughly  impregnated  the  expression  of 
•Many  preachers  not  otherwise  widely  read 

raving  regard  to  these  circumstances-^ 
'he  g.st  of  which  is  that  "  Tn  Memoriam  " 
-  bound  fo  be  obtruded  on  our  attention 
wherever  we  turn-and  having  regard  to 

■s  very  considerable  volume,  one  may  be 
'hought  justified   in  attemj-ting  to  say  a 
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M.uK'whai  .•oiiii)reh('nsive  wor<1  about  the 
poem  as  a  wholr-.  This,  while  not  pn- 
tcndinii  for  a  mniiiont  that  it  is  cither 
,.xcepti..nally  (Jithcult  or  extraordinarily 
])rofoim(l. 

One  is  quite  justified  in  attempting  to 
speak  this  comprehensive  word— which  is 
ecpiivalent.   indeed,  to  soliciting  still  fnr- 
ther   altention    1<.   the    poein— in    spite   oi 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  danced  at  askance 
as  an  embodiment  of  loose  or  lax  theologi- 
cal thinkin-r.     The  reason  why  the  poem 
is   <..meiimes   referred   to   in   this  fashion 
liis  ehiefly.    1    apprehend,  in   the  deliver- 
;,nees  of   the   poet   nu   t\v..  subjects— what 
we  corumnidy  call   Tniversalism,  and  the 
Kvolutionary  thec.ry.      Xow,  in  regard  to 
I  lie  former,  the  passage  of  most  interest  is 
foun.l  in  the  threc^  songs.  ITT.,  LTIT.  and 
1,1V.     Of  these.  ITV.  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

"  oil  yet  we  trust  that  t^omehow  good 
Will  he  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
Tt>  paiiKs  ot   nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 
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'That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet: 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  desfroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  j.ile  complete; 
•'That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivplld  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

lint    it    will    U-    nctired    thai     Trinivs..,, 
JinnomicMs  this  i,,  „<•  rx-cHthcIra  fa^lii.,., 
'•'lias  „ut    n-aeluMJ   it.   he  ,jue.  „of  stait.l 
''.V   If,   as   a   setfl..,!   (•..iidiisiuii.      The   last 
-taijza  of  the  Si.ii<r  ini^vii: 

"  So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 

An  Infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  langtiage  but  a  cry." 

In  other  vvonj.s,  Tt-nnvHo..  hero  sinn.jv 
voices  a  solution  that  ,-o„„.s  f„iri,ivelv  i"., 
every  man  who  is  at  all  sensitiv,.  or  in  the 
least  sympathetic.     [  cannot  conceive  that 
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<ucli  ifiiiiitivc  fxpn'ssioii— inspired  as  it 
is,  so  far  as  it  jrocs,  by  the  very  thoufrbt  of 
the  g<.o(lu('ss  of  (Jod— can  do  any  real 
harm.  As  be  bints  at  the  beginning;  of  tbc 
next  Song, 

"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
Kg  life  may  fall  l)eyond  the  grave, 
Derives     .     .     .     from  what  we  have 
The  likest   Cod  within  the  soul." 

With   regard   to    Kvolntiou,   the  second   of 
the    two    matters    suggeste<l.    an<i    wbieb 
receives    its    most    cxplieit     treatment     in 
Songs  CXVm.  to  CXXIV.,  1  am  by  no 
means  snre  tbat   tbey  sbow  Tennyson  as 
anything    like    a    tborotigb-paced    Evoln- 
tionist.     Indeed.   I   tbink  the  implication 
of  this  section  of  the  poem  is  that  the  poet 
accepts  the  findings  of  science  so  far  as 
thev  concern  the  evolution  of  man's  body, 
hut   tbat  be  re])U<liates  them  in  so  far  as 
tbey  attempt  similarly  to  account  for  the 
oriirin  of  bis  si)irit.     This  is  by  no  means 
an  cxtremt'  position,  an<l  no  one  can  suc- 
cessfully say  that   there  is  any  danger  in 

it. 
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Having  now  in  a  way  cleared  the 
.irroun.l,  I  may  g.,  on  to  sp.-ak  of  the  poen. 
tor  what  it  really  is— an  imperishable 
poetic  monument  of  a  great  affection. 

Tenny.sf)n'.s  "  In  :Memoriam  "  was  pub- 
lished in  18:.0.  1850  was  an  important 
year  for  Tennyson.  It  was  in  this  year 
ihaf,  after  much  waiting  in  consequence 
of  low  finances,  he  was  married  ;  in  this 
year  that,  in  succession  to  Wordsworth, 
he  was  made  Poet  Laureate;  in  this  year, 
to  repeat,  his  great  Elegy  was  printed. 

'■  In    Menioriani  "    commemorates    the 
friendship  of  Alfred  Tennvsr.n  an<l  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam.     Hallanrwas  the  s..n  of 
Henry  Hallam,  the  historian,  a  scholarly, 
judicial  writer  known  best  by  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe"  ami 
bis  ''(Constitutional  History  of  England." 
The    Literary    Remains    of    the    vounger 
Hallam  have  been  published,  and  woid.l 
^eem  fairly  to  warrant  the  eulogies  of  his 
poet  friend.     That  is,  the  reader  of  ''  In 
Afemoriam  "  may  rest  fairly  assured  that 
the  occasion  (»f  the  poem  is  adequate.     S» 
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less  (lisiiiiiruishcd  a  man  than  William 
Kwart  (.JUi'l-ioiK' lias  Ixjriie  testimony — if  I 
mistake  not,  in  his  "Gleanings  from  Past 
Years"  -to  the  ability  of  the  one  whose 
death  prompteil  "  In  Memoriam."  While 
I  shall  probably  wish  to  refer  later  to 
Soujrs  CIX.  to  ('XIV.,  the  section  of  the 
(^lejiy  where  the  poet  sets  himself  moat 
explieitly  to  ei''"ii;ize  his  friend,  I  may 
insert  here,  a>  a  sample;  oi  the  sort  of 
refei-enee  frecpieiitlv  made  to  him,  ]>art 
of  Son«r  LXXXVll.  iVnnvstai  has 
revisited  Cambridge,  has  listened  outside 
the  door  of  the  rotim  his  friend  once  ocen- 
pied,  h.is  been  shocketl  by  the  deelension 
in  ihe  tone  of  the  students,  and  now  harks 
back  to  the  little  band  (d"  "The  Apostles" 
who.  in  his  day,  gathered  in  liiat  room. 

••  Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  baud 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  niait. 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

"  When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
Uut  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 
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"And   last  fhp  niastpr-?)owTnan    hp 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
\Nelenthi.n      Who.  but  )„.nmo  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

"  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  «race 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law 
To  those  CO   r.iu..ion.s  when  we  saw 
The  God  Will.    ,  him  light  his  face. 

"And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  axure  orbit.s  heavenlv-wise- 
Anu  over  those  ethereal  eyes' 
The  ba     of  Michael  Angelo." 

.     Ft  throw..  ,„u(.h  liirht  ot,  the  referenc... 

soaan,Iirallarnweroat('atnbridKt.  f,..„. 

Z       ^:'7«';'t"'    '''^''    ^^'>''^'«'    'i'Tin. 

o  porK>^  ot  the  Catholic  Emanci,.a,i..n 
an.l  tho  Roforiii  IJill.s. 

HallaiM  ,lio,l  with  groat  suddenne.^.s  o,, 
1'"'   l-.th  nt  Scptcuiber,  183.3,  in  Vi,.,,,,, 
Ih.nceforwanl    Tennyson   hated    \'ionti,* 

n"p..ursonitthef„llvial.sofhi.swra,h' 
In   .Song   LXXXV.   there   is  a   brief  a!', 

••"served  reterenee  to  the  An.rrianeapifal 
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"  My  blood  an  oven  tenor  kept. 

Till  on  mine  ear  this  niessaKe  falls. 
That   in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
Gods  linger  touched  him.  and  he  slept.  " 

Hnf  tho  blazf  <»t"  wrath  (•(.mcs  la  XCVIII. 

■  You  leave  us:   \ou  will  see  the  Rhine 

And  those  fair  hills  I  sailed  below. 
When  I  was  there  with  him;  and  go 
Ry  summer  bells  of  wheat  and  vine 

"To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath, 
That  City.     All  her  splendour  seems 
.No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 
On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 

■  Let  her  great   Danube  rolling  fair 

Unwind  her  isles.  unmark"d  of  me: 
1  have  not  seen.  I  will  not  see 
Vienna;   rather  dream  that  there. 

"  A  treble  darkness.  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  from  friend 
Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 
Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

"  nnarr  at  the  heels  of  men.  and  prey 

By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
Her  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings:" 
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All  this  (lospite  the  fact  that  ho  kiu.ws 
l>^'tter.  His  very  frien.i  has  toM  him  thfMv 
«9  no  pleasanter  metropolis  in  Kiiroj,,.. 

From  Vienna  the  remains  of  thr  .lead 
man  were  carried  to  Trieste,  at  the  hea.i 
"f  the  Adriatic.  There  thev  wen- 
••|"J>arked  on  a  sailing,  vessel,  which  car- 
n<-  then,  down  th.^  Adriatic,  along  the 
A  .-dtterranean  to  (Jil.raltar,  up  the  coast 
"<  Spam  into  th.-  E.i^lish  Chanmd,  and 
-'••n  to  Dover.     Havin.ir  in  mind  th.-  nlti- 

"'"""  '•'•^"■"^^'■••••f  the  hodvirmav. nr- 
Pnse  the  reader  of  the  p„eM,   to  tind   thai 
•h-    ship    did    not    make    lor    the    Jiris,.,| 
ianne),   on    whose   shore   the   villa-^-   of 
<l'-vedo„  stands.     The  simple  explanation 
is  that  the  bearing  of  Hallam's  bodv  wa. 
"'''.V   an   inci.lent   in   the   vessel's   vova-e 
i  .suppose  the  boat  regularly  plied  betwf^m 
Ir.este  and   Dover.     At  any  rate,   Dover 
was  its  actual   destination.     The  ffcmer.l 
'^"•smess     of     the     ship     is     incidentallv 
adverted    to    in     the    second    stan.a    oV 
>^ong  A. 
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"Thou  bringst  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travell  d  men  from  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  tinto  trembling  hands; 
And,  thy  dariv  freight,  a  vanish'd  life.  " 

From  Dover  the  bo<ly  was  carried  ovcr- 
lantl  1)y  coach  or  hearse  rijrht  across  the 
south  of  Kimlatnl  to  ( 'Icvcdon,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bristol. 
I  visited  ClcvcdoT!  a  few  summers  ago. 
The  present  sexton  of  the  cinirch  tells  me 
that  his  father  renieiiiliered  di^-iinctlv  the 
day  Hallam's  li.idy  reached  the  villag*'. 
The  tild  man  re<*alle<l  vividly  the  hearse 
with  its  t'nnr  Maek  hor^e^  standin<:  at  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  Halhiin's 
mother  was  the  daughter  «d'  Sir  .\hrahani 
Kltom,  the  chief  landowner  of  the  neitih- 
horhood.  The  residence  of  Sir  Abraham 
-  the  ]>resent  head  of  ih<>  house  is  also 
Sir  Abraham — stands  jnst  on  the  outskirts 
■  if  the  villajre,  as  one  ii'ocs  to  Bristol. 
Henry  Ilallam.  the  father,  by  the  way, 
was  the  son  of  a  Di-an  of  jJristol.  All 
this,  at  any  rate,  makes  natural  the  choice 
of  the  place  of  burial.     All  the  members 
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of  the  historian's  family,  with  the  oxctj.- 
tion,  if  I  rcii.fniher  ri^itly,  of  ,,np  ,ianiri,- 
ter,  are  buried  in  tho  ancosfral  church'^uf 
the   Eltoms.       rh.v,M|nn     itself    is    ,nuch 
.•han^^od  from  what  it  was  in  Septombor, 
1>^'>-K      I  hen.  It  was  a  tiny  viHairo  (m  the 
shore  of  Bristol  Chann.-l.    Bristol  Channel 
"t  eonrse,  is  .i„,ply  ,}„>  wi.le  estnarv  of  the 
'Vveni.     This  exf.lains  fh..  allnsiu,,  {„  the 
"pt'iiinp  stanza  of  XIX.: 

"The  Oaniihe  to  tlio  Spvern  khvc 

The  darken  d  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  tlie  pleasant  shore 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave.' 

'Sin.-e  that  day  the  railroad  has  .-om,..  and 
i'lx.ut  il„.  railroad  statio,,  there  has  irrow.i 
MP  a  new  t<.wn-perhaps  a  n.ile  fro,,,  the 
chnreh   ,n    whieh   wf.   aiv    interested,   and 
fhrustin^r   itself   be.w,.en    the   ehnr,-!,   and 
""'  '""""  "1"  fl'-  Eiioms.     Th<.  actual  oM 
town  has,  I  pr.-sun,,..  ,„a.l..  little  pro-res< 
't.  <-"neeivab|y.  {.  „„t  so  nnieh  uv^rv  yn-i- 
t';ntn.ns    than    it    was    in    Ilallan|-s    time 
Ihe  ehurehyani  naehes  right  to  ih,.  bn.w 
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of  a  hill,  whence  the  descent  to  the  waters 
of    the    Channel    is    almost    sheer.      The 
remains  of  the  Hallam  family,  including 
those  of  Arthur,  Tennyson's  friend,  rest 
in   a  vault  hcneath  the  pavement  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  church.     The  pre- 
cise slab  which  would  have  to  be  lifted  if 
one  wanted  to  g(>t  admission  to  the  vault, 
now  finds  itself  un<ler  an  rrgan  which  has 
been    somewhat    rct-ciitly    iiistallcfl.      'V\u- 
marble  tablet.-  (•oiiniieiiiorating  the  variou-^ 
iiicitdM'rs  of  the  llallam  family  are  on  the 
west   wall  of  the  transept.     Amonjj;  them 
is  the  famous  one  dedicated  to  Arthur.   The 
sixty-seventh   Soiiu'  (d"    "In    Mj'uioriam" 
is  necessarily  spoken  of  here: 

•■  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls. 
I  know  that  In  thy  place  of  rest 
hy  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls: 

"  Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  apiioars, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silv<*r  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And  oer  the  iiunitter  of  thy  years. 
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"The  mystic  glory  swims  away; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 
I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  In  gray: 

"And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  In  the  dark  church  .ike  a  ghost 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn." 

Having  ir  mind  the  position  of  the  win- 
dows  of  tho   transept,    T    have   no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  nioo„li^rht  plavs  on  th.- 
f ablet  in  precisely  the  way  indicated   by 
the  poet.     Indeed,  F  am  .-..nvineed  bv  the 
liote  of  actuality  in   this  particular  Sonp 
(hat   the  p,>et   himself,   liuir.-rinc  lovin^'v 
|'«'rhaps  far  on   int..  the   mdit,   ha-l  seen 
't  «o  play.     An  old  In.lv  whom  I  met  the 
•'vening   T    was   at    (Mev(..l..n,    and    whose 
famdy  has  lonp  been  ass..eiate(i   vvith  the 
'•hureh,    assured    me    that    she    had    m..n- 
than    ..nee    eonduetefj    'rennys..n    to    the 
church.     He  und..Mbfe.||y  visited  Cleve.|.,n 
a  number  of  tim.s.     Jnst  here  I   venture 
'<•  M""ff^  T.VTT..  most  mimilVstly  cr.mposed 
on  the  ..ccasion  ..f  <.ne  of  jiis  vi.siis: 
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"  Peace;  come  away:  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song: 
Peace;  come  away:  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  us  go. 

"Come;  let  us  go:  your  cheeks  are  pale; 
But  half  my  life  1  leave  hehind: 
Methinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined; 
I^.ut  I  shall  pass;  my  work  will  fail. 

•  Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
Tliat  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

"  I  hear  it  row,  and  oer  and  o'er, 
Kternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  '  Ave,  Ave,  Ave.'  said. 
'  Adieu,  adieu  "  for  evermore.  " 

Hut  the  i»(>('t  was  not  present  at  tli<' 
funeral.  In  default  of  external  evi.lenee  1 
simply  infer  that  he  o<n\\i\  not  hear  to 
he.  in  this  connection  it  is  interest injr  t(. 
note  that  Tennyson  was,  to  h(  j;in  with, 
apjiarently  under  a  uiisconcei>tion  as  t.. 
just  where  his  friend  was  interred.  The 
..Itviotis  interpretation  of  the  iirst  st:iu/.a 
of    Song    XV  III.    is    that    he    supposed 
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irallam  to  have  been  buried  outside  in 
tne  cnurchjard. 

"  "r«»  well;  'tis  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  Is  laid 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land." 

This  stanza  is  absolutely  definitive. 
.Much  moro  so,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  rtiiiark,  than  certain  lines  in  X. 

"  O  to  us. 
The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

"  To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod. 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains   ' 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 

"Than  If  with  thee"  (he  la  here  addressing 
the  ship)  "  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine- 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine 
Should  toss  With  tangle  and  with  shells." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  alternative  in  the 
opening  lines  of  this  passage  spoils  it  as 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  point  of  which 
1  am  now  speaking.  But,  to  repeat,  the 
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fnrnior  passajro  (piitc  settles  the  matter. 
However  sliurt  a  time  it  lasted,  Tennyson 
was  nmler  a  iiiiscdneeption  in  regaril  to 
this  elementary  fact.  Almost  directly 
opposite  the  south  window  of  the  south 
transe])t  stands  the  yew-tree  to  which 
Tennyson  refers  twice  in  "  In  ^[enioriam." 
Ilavinjr  spf)ken  of  the  poet's  mistake  anent 
the  place  of  his  frien<rs  interment,  it 
seems  to  mo  necessary  to  say  that  the  ref- 
erence in  the  first  stanza  of  Sontr  II.  is 
general,  not  particular.  That  is,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  the  "dreamless  head"  and  the 
"  bones  "  of  that  stanza  arc  not  the  head 
and  bones  of  Hallam.  That  would  be 
pushing  the  mistake  too  far. 

"Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lylug  dead, 
Thy  fihres  net  the  dreamless  head, 
Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones." 

There  is,  let  it  be  said  in  passinir,  a  special 

interest    attaching    to    the    two    yew-tree 

poems.    At  the  time  Tennyson  wrote  Song 

IT.  he  was  uu<l(>r  the  impressi(m  that  the 

vew  does  not  bloom. 
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"O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
Who  chaiiKest  not  in  any  gale, 
Xor  branding  siininuM-  suns  avail 
To  touch  thy  thousand  y.ars  of  gloom." 

And  so,  what  cnnl.l  I„.  a  better  svinhol  uf 
what  proinisos  to  I„.  his  stnl,l,„rn,' nay,  his 
<'hanc:o]('s«!,  (ri-\pf  / 

"  And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 
Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood. 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blooil 
And  grow  incorporate  into  thee." 

Later,  hoover,  li,.  .liscuverc  1  that  the 
yow-trec  (Iocs  l)l..,,m,  in  its  own  w:.v  an.l 
^o  he  insert.s  Son-  XXXIX,  in  which  he 
corrects  his  nii.stake. 

"  Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke 
Dark  Yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones   ' 

"  And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head. 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower- 
But  Sorrow— flxt  ui)on  the  dead, 
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"  And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men. — 
What  whispcr'd  from  her  lying  lips? 
Tliy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips. 
And  passes  into  gloom  again." 

It  is  l)('si(lo  my  jMir]ios(>  f<»r  tho  moniont 
to  dwell  upon  tho  fact  that  Soii^  XXXIX. 
is  indocd  much  more  than  a  mere  corrcj- 
tion  of  an  ineonsoqneiitial  mistake,  and 
also  that  the  insertion  of  it  throws  much 
light  on  a  matter  of  which  I  intend  to 
speak  later — namely,  llie  method  of  com- 
jjosition  of  the  Klciry  as  a  whole. 

^ly  ohjeet  up  to  this  point  has  been  to 
utilize  the  poem  itself  in  eon<luctin<;  us  t(» 
the  moment  when  at  last  Jlallam  has  been 
buried.  I  find,  then,  glancing  back,  that 
T  have  omitted  a  most  im|)()rtant  link.  I 
have  failed  to  say  that  Tennvr-on  devotes 
a  large  group  of  ])o»iiis  (IX. -XVII.)  to 
the  shi})  that  i)rought  Ilallam  home.  I 
said  a  while  ago  that  on  N'ienna  Tenny- 
son pours  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  I 
have  now  to  say  that,  couveisely,  on  this 
ship  he  lavishes  all  the  wealth  of  his  affec- 
tion.    Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  in  its 
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fullness  must  gu  t.,  the  i>ocms  thomsolves. 
r  must  be  cuntont  with  (iuutin.«;  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  XVII. 

"  Henceforth,  wherever  thou  niay'st  roam. 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night. 
And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

"  So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 

Mid-ocean,  spare  thee,  sacred  bark; 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 
Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 

"  So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done. 

Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run." 

The  last  line  T  have  quoted  had  alreadv 
oceurred  in  the  closin','  stanza  of  IX. 

"  My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me." 

And  I  cite  this  stanza  itself  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  enables  me  to 
make  the  important  point  that  the  preva- 
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Ifiit  note  <if  "  In  Menioriani  "  is  a  iVniin- 
inc,  and  n(.t  a  niasculiiK',  note.  In  tlif 
sccM.nd  plact'.  citinir  it,  I  aiii  olili.L'f'd  to 
leap  forward  fnuii  this  S^nj;  IX.  tit 
LXXIX.,  where  he  harks  hack  to  the  line 

'•  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me," 

and  ai)olo«iizos  to  his  hrother  for  having; 
t^aid  such  a  thin^,  or  at  any  rate,  explains 
to  him  why  he  said  it  : 

"  Let  this  not  vex  thee,  nol)le  heart! 
I  know  thee  of  what  fore-  thou  art 
To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

"  Hut  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind, 

As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 
The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

"  And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
IJut  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor. 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 
As  his  unllkeness  fitted  mine." 

The  harking  back  of  LXXIX.  to  IX.  is 
as  good  an  example  as  I  eonld  find  of  the 
sensitiveness,    the    naturalness,    the    spou- 
se 
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tancitv  of  "In  Mcuiuriarn,"  an.l  of  tho 
'l<'li^'htfiil  involution  <.f  its  Sonps.  Kcvert- 
i"^'  for  a  in(.iiicnt  fu  tlic  ship  group,  let 
iiif  ad.l  to  niy  {-onjuKiii  on  tho  crooning, 
'-iiginlling  atrcction  that  tho  poot  lavishes 
•  •u  the  vessel,  a  referenee  to  two  contrastod 
Studies  that  occur  in  this  particular 
sequence— one  a  Study  in  Calm  (Song 
XL),  the  other  a  Study  in  Storm  (Song 
X\  . ).  An  interesting  point  ahout  XT.  is 
that  the  landscape  that  figure.'*  in  it  is 
manifestly  the  landscape  of  Lincolnshire. 

"  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold: 

"  Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers. 
Tj  mingle  with  the  bounding  main." 

The  contrasted  Storm-Study  in  XV.  is 
super!).  Sheer  necessity  forces  me  to 
abstain  from  transcribing  it  in  its  entirety, 
but  I  simply  must  .^ay  that  the  Study  cul- 
minates in  its  last  stanza  in  what  i-'prob- 
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ably  tlio  most  ini})rossive  bit  ^f  jjictorial 
work  in  the  whole  ran?^  of  ''  In 
^reinoriani." 

"  And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so. 

The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

"  That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." 

Tlicn,  in  XVII I.,  the  Sonp;  inimodiatcly 
following  the  ship-frn>n]i,  we  have  the 
funeral  itself.     Here  is  the  central  stanza: 

"  Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleej), 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 
And  h^ar  the  ritual  of  the  dead." 

This,   with   llallam   buried,   seems   the 

natural    place   at   w^hich  to   speak   of   the 

method  of  composition  of  "  In  Afemoriam." 

It  consists,    in   addition   to   the   Prologue 

and    the    Epilogue,   of   one   hundred    and 

thirty-one  Songs.     These  Songs,  or  short 

poems,    Tennyson    himself    characterizes 
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as  -short  swallow-flijrhts  of  song,  that  dip 
fhcii-  wings  in  toars  and  skim  awav."     To 
l'('iiin  witli,  Ic-r  ns  get  rid  of  the  not'ion  that 
iIk'  Songs  of  '<  In  :\rt'nioriani  "  were  com- 
posed in  tlio  order  in  which  they  now  stand. 
The  news  comes  to  hand  of  Ilaflam's  death. 
The  poet-friend  reels  nnder  the  shock  of 
grief.     But  after  a  time— just  how  long 
•  me   (lues   not    know— he   sets   himself   to 
yersifv   tlic  shifting  jdiascs   of  his  grief. 
The  early  Songs  of  -  In  :\Iemoriam  "  are 
elocpient  now  of  the  hysteria  and  now  of 
the   paralysis  of   new   and   acute   sorrow. 
I  do  not  think  it  in  any  sense  likely  that 
thesc^    passages   were   written    during   the 
stage   that    in   point   of    fact    they  cover. 
This  is  most  improhable.    It  is  much  more 
likely  that  at  some  fairly  late* date  these 
initial    experiences    were    recalled,    were 
flnng  into  verse,  and  wciv  idtimately  set 
in    their    i)r(.pcr    chnmc.logical    positicm. 
But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
parts  of  the  Elegy  that  one  sees  no  reason 


to    doubt    wer 


e    written    i)recisely    at    the 


times    when    they    profess    to    have    been 


iij 
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written.  Thus,  to  tako  the  merest 
examples:  we  have  internal  evidence  as 
to  the  (late  of  composition  of  the  Epilogue. 

"  O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay; 
In  that  it  is  thj-  marriage  day 
Is  music  more  than  any  song. 

"  .\or  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  o-  •  house;  nor  proved 
Since  that  darli  day  a  day  like  this; 

"  Tho'  I  since  then  have  numbered  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years." 


T  have  already  mentioned  LVII.,  at  the 
time  of  writing  which  the  poet  has  evi- 
dently very  recently  been  at  the  church 
in  Clevedon.  Again — still  by  way  of 
example — there  is  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  group  of  Songs  C.-CIII.  was 
actually  written  soon  after  the  family  hatl 
left  the  Somcrsby  rectory — if  not,  indeed, 
in  the  very  act  of  their  leaving.  CII.  in 
this  grou})  is  most  winningly  beautiful. 
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"  We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 

Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky; 
The  roofs,  that  heard  our  earliest  cry. 
Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

'•  We  go.  but  ere  we  go  from  home. 
As  down  the  garden  walks  I  mo  e, 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 
Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

■'  One  whispers.  '  Here  thy  boyhood  sung 
Long  since  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 
In  native  hazels  tassel-hung.' 

"  The  other  answers,  '  Yea.  but  here 
Thy  feet  have  strayed  in  after  hours 
With  thy  lost  friend  among  the  bowers, 
And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear.' 

'■  These  two  have  striven  half  the  day. 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim, 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 
That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

"  I  turn  to  go:  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  i)leasant  fields  and  farms; 
They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pure  image  of  regret." 

Hut,  I  repeat,  Tennyson's  plan  wa.s  to 
tling  into  verse  the  shifting  phases  of  his 
?:fief.     He  will  not  look  back  to-morrow 
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on    whiit    ho    has    written    to-day.      "  In 
"^roinoriam  "'  is  full  of  ineonsequonce,  con- 
tradiction, caprice.     The  man  who  comes 
to  it  for  lopie,  for  consistency,  for  system, 
comes  in  vain.     And  this  very  fact  is  its 
fflorv.      In   the   actual   event  prief  is  not 
logical,  not  svstematic.     '^  In  ^[emoriam  " 
is    a   })oetic   emhodiment   of    jrrief;     and 
since   it   is  such  its  author  was  justified 
in   allowing  himself  again   and   again  to 
traverse  his  own  conclusions.      I   do  not 
know   that    I   can    impress   you   with   the 
thoroughly  and  legitimately  inconsequent 
(diaracter  of  "  In  ^lemoriam ''  hetter  than 
by  quoting  Song  XLVIL,  in  which  our 
poet  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the 
Pantheistic     Hypothesis.       According    to 
Pantheism  the  individual  soul  ia  simply 
a  s])ark  or  emission  of  or  from  the  Great 
Ov(>r-Soul,   into  which,   vt   what  we  call 
«leath,  it  is  reabsorbed.     This  involves  the 
loss  of  individuality.     Naturally  such  a 
solution  would  be  repugnant  to  the  mind 
of  the  mourner.    And  so,  at  the  beginning 
of  XLVII.  he  categorically  repudiates  it. 
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"  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

"  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet: 
Eternal  form   shall  still   divide 
The  eternal  kouI  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet: 

"  And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good: 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth?" 

And  yet,  a.s  I  understand  it,  r^ght  after 
having  made  this  peremptory  repudiation, 
he  goes  on  and  concedes  the  whole  point. 

"  He  seeks  at  least 

"  Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
'  Farewell!     We  lose  ourselves  in  light."  " 

This  is  a  remarkable  case.  All  I  set 
myself  to  exemplify  was  that  as  between 
Song  ftnd  Song  we  often  find  denial. 
Here  we  find  flat  inconsistency  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  Song. 
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It  iiiusi  l»c  rciiiciii'oprod  that  botwocn  tho 
(laic  "f  Ilallam's  death  and  tho  date  of  the 
ajtixaraiicc  of  "  Jii  ^Icinoriaiii,"  seventeen 
years  elai)sed.     At  hist  Tennvsim,  in  pursn- 
anee  of  the  j)lan  or  method  1  have  imlieated, 
had  a  large  anionnt  of  material  on  hand, 
lie  had  phrased  over  and  over  again  his 
abysmal  grief.     Jle  had  phrased,  too,  with 
all  the  cxquisiteuess  of  his  artistry,  and 
with  the  resources  of  a  thousand  parallels, 
every  curl  and  eddy  and  surface  ripple  of 
it.       Perhai)s    suddenly — who    knows? — 
there  dawned  on  him  a  sense  that  he  had 
moved    far   forward.      There    is   now   no 
hysteria,  there  is  now  no  paralysis,  there 
is  now  no  embitterment.     The  poet  feels 
himself  once  more  "  kindly  man  moving 
among   his   kind."      His    sympathies    are 
catholic,  his  heart  tender,  his  outlook  by 
no    means    lacking    in    optimism.       His 
poems    of    the    moment — still    part    and 
])arcel  (tf  this  sequence;  still  presided  over 
by  the  memory  of  his  frieml — are  reflect- 
ing this  temper.     He  has  mastered  grief. 
He  has  reached  a  solution.    He  resolves  to 
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rcarrang'^  hi'^  S..nps  so  as  to  oinphasizo, 
so  as  to  onforco.  tlii.-   forwanl  movoinont. 
Sm  roadjnstcd,  tlic  jxioiiis  will  constitiiro  a 
nipssago.     Thev  will  be  at  ..nee  a  nioiin- 
mc'iit  to  his  friend  and  a  <rosj)ol  of  Chris- 
tian comfort  to  his  ago.     Tho  roarraniro- 
nient  occurs;  whore  a  lacuna  is  discovered 
it    is    filled ;    and    the    present    ordering 
results.     When  all  this  is  done,  in  184l>, 
on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  Elegy, 
Tennyson   writes   his    Pntlog-ue   or   Fore- 
word.    In  regard  to  the  Proh>gue  I  wish 
to  make  just  three  points.     In  the  first 
place,     it     is     a     rich     residuum — it     is 
informed   and    made   mellow  and   signifi- 
cant by  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  poem. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  noticeably  full 
of  the  language  of  conjecture;    an(l  this. 
I  fancy,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  time 
at  which  it  was  produced. 

"Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 
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"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

"  We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

"  Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 
I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved." 

Finally,  the  Prf)lf)giK'  ends  with  a  charac- 
terization— by  the  ])<)et  himself,  and  so, 
necessarily,  of  the  tirst  value— of  the  poem 
as  a  whole. 

"  Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

But  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
Songs  of  ''  In  Memoriaui ''  are  by  no 
means  entirely  ''wild  and  wandering 
cries."  The  course  of  them  is  marked 
by    ninch    grouping,    much    organization. 
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Most  important  of  all,  there  is  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Then 
a    large    proportion    of    the    Songs    are 
arranged  in  perfectly  definite  groups.     To 
illustrate:    There    is    the    ship-group,    to 
which   I   have   already   referred   so   often 
(IX.-XVIL).      The   Future   Life   forms 
the  general  theme  of  a  very  large  section 
running  from  XXXI.  to  LXV.     Within 
this   there    are    many   subsidiary   groups, 
such  as  the  Lazarus  poems,  to  begin  with, 
and  the  Universal  ism-group  (LII.-LIV. ). 
Songs  XC.  to  XCV.  deal  with  Spiritual- 
ism.    C.  to  cm.  form  a  valedictory  to 
Somersby.       The   set   eulogy   of    Ilallam 
comes  in  Songs  CIX.  to  CXIV.,   in  the 
last  Song  of  which  group  Tennyon  occu- 
pies exactly  the  same  ground  as  he  takes 
in    that    one   of    his    admirable    political 
poems  that  begins  "  Love  thou  thy  land 
with  love  far-brought  from  out  the  storied 
Past."     Evolution  is  dealt  with  primarilv 
in  Poems  CXVIII.  to  CXXIV.    Finally, 
just  before  the  Epilogue,  there  now  stands 
a  group  of  mystic,  optimistic,  pantheistic 
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{.onus  (CXXIX.-CXXXr.)  that  form  :■ 
striking;  point  of  cuntact  with  tho  dose 
of  Sh.'Uoy's  "  A.l..nais."     ('XXX.  reads: 

"Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

"  What  art  thou,  then?     I  cannot  guess; 
But  tho"  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 
I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less: 

"  M.v  love  involves  the  love  before; 
My  love  Is  vaster  passion  now; 
Tho'  mixd  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more." 

1  cite  those  «irouj)s,  not  as  oxhatistin*];  all 

there  are,  hut  simply  a^^  exemplifviiifr  the 

way   the   poems   congregate.      It    is   only 

fair  to  add,  however,  that  when  Tennyson 

had   done  his   best   he  still   found   a   fair 

number   of    stubborn,    recaleitrant    Songs 

which  would  not  coalesce  very  successfully, 

and  which,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  feel 

free   to  throw  by   the   board.      Thus,   for 

example,    if    the   student   or   the   careful 
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roador  will  planer,  say,  ;it  tho  aroa 
F.XXIX.  to  LXXXIX.'hc  will  prohably 
l)o  constrainod  to  admit  that  ho  finds  thoro 
ton  or  eleven  Sonps  that  stand  stiff- 
jtockodly  apart.  And  so  lot  them  stand. 
Tho.v  are  sutficiontlv  i)oautifid  and  sufTi- 
•  •icntly  significant  to  justify  themselves. 

In  this  savagely  coniprossed  survev  of 
"  In  ^lonioriani  "  I  have  been  forced  to 
de(dine  every  cdialleiige  to  dilate  upon 
details.  The  detailed  attraetion.s  of  "In 
Meinoriam  "'  ai-e  simply  endless.  To  eall 
attention  to  even  a  fraction  of  them  in 
writing  would  he  out  of  the  question. 
Furthermore,  in  enumerating,  a  moment 
ago,  some  of  the  leading  groui)s  of  Songs, 
I  said  nothing  intrinsically  about  some 
most  important  Sections.  On  account  of 
its  predominant  importance  I  feel  obliged 
to  say  a  word  about  the  Section  XXXI.- 
LXV.  Tennyson's  conception,  speaking 
generally,  of  the  Life  Beyond  is  that  it 
is  a  state  of  crescent  activity  in  which  the 
spirit  holds  commerce  with  all  those  other 
spirits  whose  peer  and  mate  it  has  fitted 
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itself  to  be.  The  Sinritnalistie  jrroup 
(XC.-XCV.)  culminates  in  two  remark- 
able Son^s — one  (XCIV.)  in  which  the 
poet  lays  down  with  sensitiveness  ami 
sanity  the  conditions  of  spirit-interconrso 
as  between  the  livinir  and  the  dead;  and 
another  (XCV.)  in  which  he  irra))hically 
describes  an  extraordinary  experience  of 
his  own.  Here  are  the  conditions  of  vivid 
communion,  as  he  conceives  them.  What 
a  rebuke,  by  the  way,  they  orter  to  the  vul- 
garity of  many  of  the  seances  of  our  own 
dav! 

"  How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would 
hold 
An  hour's  comniunioi.  with  the  dead. 

"  In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

"  They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest: 
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"  But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits. 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 
And  hear  the  household  jar  wfthin." 

The  close  i,{  "In   Meinoriaiu,"  that  is 
ro  say,  the  Epilogue,  is  a  marvellous  piece 
of   work.      Oue   of    Tennyson's    sisters- 
Emily— had     heen     engaged    to    Arthur 
Haliam.     Xow  f'ecilia,  another  sister,  is 
nl)out  t(.  marry  Edmund  Law  Lushington, 
professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow  University. 
In  connection  with  this  marriage  Tenny- 
son writes  an  Epithalamium  or  Wedding- 
Song,   which   he   makes   the  close   of  his 
Elegy.      This  completes   the  cycle.      The 
<»rl)it  has  been  com])letely  traversed.     The 
funeral  knell  is  lost  in  the  marriage  peal. 
The  wail  has  become  a  pjcan.     Stand  still 
and    admire    the    distance   that    the   once 
stricken  man  has  covered.     The  wedding 
is  tlescrilx'd  charmingly.     The  bridal  pair 
are  gone.    The  ])oet  renuiins  behind.    And 
now,   first   with  what   delicacy,   and  then 
with  what  power,  he  closes.    Of  this  union 
there  will  be  a  child.     That  child  will  be 
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a  link  between  the  generations.  Each 
generation  improves  upon  its  foregoer, 
until  at  last  the  ideal,  the  uiillennial,  the 
culminant  race  will  come,  of  which — and 
here  is  the  masterly  filiation— his  friend 
had  been  a  representative  sent  before  his 
time. 


"  And  rise.  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail 
And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

"  The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills. 
And  catch  at  every  mountain-head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  thro*  the  hills; 

"  And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors. 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendour  fall 
To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

"  By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds. 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 
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"  And.  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase. 
Result  In  man,  be  born  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

'■  Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book; 

"  No  longer  half-akin  to  brute. 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did. 
And  hoped,  and  suffer'd,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit; 

"  Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  ncble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

"  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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In  any  at  all  complete  survey  of  Tenny- 
son's ''Idylls  of  the  King"  it  seems 
natural,  before  dealing  with  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  poems,  first  to  follow 
the  story  of  their  growth. 

"  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  was  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  1832  volume.  If  we  put 
the  writing  of  this  piece  .'ay  in  1831,  and 
then  recall  that  as  late  as  1891  Tennyson 
inserted  in  the  Epilogue  the  line  "  Ideal 
manhood  closed  in  real  man,"  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  epic  was  close  to  his 
heart  and  hand  for  sixty  years.  "  In 
Memoriam  " — if  one  remembers  the  seven- 
teen years  of  its  original  composition,  as 
well  as  the  insertion  in  later  editions  of 
two  whole  Songs  and  the  frequent  textual 
changes    made    throughout — is     a    fair, 

though  inadequate,  parallel.     And  these 
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two,  '•  In  Memoriani  "  and  ''  The  Idylls," 
despite  the  varied  attractions  of  his  other 
verse,  must  be  jndp:ed  Tennyson's  chief 
achievements.  Both  offer  fine  examples 
of  the  effectiveness  that  springs  from  bulk 
when  adorned  with  minute  and  subtle 
literary  effects.  B(»th,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  are  made  vastly  more  impressive  by 
the  thought  of  the  time  spent  on  them. 
They  are  not  the  upstarts  of  a  moment. 
They  have  been  minted  in  their  maker's 
heart.  The  great  Elegy  enshrines  the  best 
of  his  thinking  for  the  first  half  of  his 
career;  while  on  the  Idylls,  though  they 
are  not  so  packed  with  significance,  he 
lavished  his  maturest  skill. 

The  first  of  Tennyson's  Arthurian 
poems,  then,  was  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott." 
The  only  indicati<ms  that  it  is  Arthurian 
are  the  allusions  to  Camelot  and  the  some- 
what passive  role  of  Lancelot.  The  liter- 
ary merits  of  the  poem  lie  in  the  fine 
.'deali;.ation  of  details  in  the  description 
of  Lancelot,  the  sensitive  adaptation  of 
season    and    Nature    to    situation — other 
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earlv  instances  of  this  arc  the  two 
"Marianas"  and  "The  Lotos-eaters"— 
and  the  success  with  which,  by  a  touch 
at  the  close,  the  poet  succeeds  in  arousing 
our  interest  in  Lancelot, 

"  But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  'She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  His  mercy  lend  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.'  " 

The  question  may  he  mooted  whether 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott"  is  a  simple  fairy 
tale  or  a  symbolical  jmem.  To  adopt  the 
latter  contention  is  to  find  in  the  maiden 
a  representative  of  those  who,  unwisely 
se(iuestrating  themselves  from  the  world, 
are  shij>wreckcd  when,  unprepared,  they 
come  into  collision  with  the  actualities  (.f 
life.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  the 
n.atter.  it  may  be  said  that  the  early  date 
of  the  })oem's  composition  is  no  argument 
against  the  theory  of  a  spiritual  meaning, 
since  this  same  1832  volume  included 
"  The  Palace  of  Art,"  which  is  confessedly 
allegorical,    and    ''The    Lotos-eaters,"    in 
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the  lasi  stniiza  of  whose  Clioric  Song  thorr 
may  \\i'll  enough  be  an  a«lversi<»n  to  social 
anomalies  as  ri^'hteously  indignant  as 
E.hvin    Markham's  -The   Man   with  the 

Hoe." 

To  the  student  of  the  (levelojmient  of 
the  "Idylls"  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  in  "The  Palaee  of  Art"  there  is  a 
reference  to  Arthur.  The  King  in  Avalon 
is  the  subject  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Soul's  "  h.nlly  pleasure 
house/' 

"  Or  mythic  Uther's  deeply  wounded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon. 
And  watched  by  weeping  queens.' 


The  points  of  importance  here  are  the 
full  kuowledge  of  the  career  of  the  King 
shown  in  this  little  stanza,  and  the  resem- 
blance l)etween  the  picture  oflfered  and 
that  given  in  anticipation  by  Arthur  to 
Bedivere  in  the  "  Mortc  "  of  184^3, 
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"  It  lies 
Deep-meadowed.  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

In  only  three  cases  hefitre  coininjr  to  the 
<late  of  the  epic's  completidiv  shall  I  speak 
in  detail  of  any  of  the  "  Idylls."  These 
three  arc  those  of  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
"The  Holy  Grail,"  and  "The  Passin- 
"f  Arthtir."  My  reason  for  sinirlinfr  them 
out  is  that  all  three  are  fuller  treatments 
"f  early  themes,  and  if  seems  natural  to 
deal  in  juxtapf>sition  with  both  forms. 

''  Lancelot  and  Elaine  " — the  name,  by 
the  way,  has  been  chanjied  from  '*  Elaine," 
and  the  new  title  jjives  a  mo'-e  correct 
impression  of  the  real  equipois  jnferest 
between  hero  and  heroine — wi»  written 
in  1858,  and  pivcn  to  the  public  in  18r)9. 
Put  briefly,  it  is  the  story  ^,f  the  havoc 
wrought  in  the  life  of  a  simple  country 
girl  by  the  advent  of  the  great  Lancelot. 
Astolat  in  this  touching  "  Idyll "  is  a 
variation  of  Shalott,  and  this  is  simjdy 
one  of    the   points  that   link  the  poems. 
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Elaine  is  an  artless  maiden  who,  in  the 
matter  of  the  man  to  whom  she  gave  her 
love,   adventured  out  of  her  sphere,   and 
had  to  pay  the  penalty.     She  staked  all 
on  a  single  throw,  and  lost.     Her  "  Sojig 
of  Love  and  Death,''  made  not  long  befnr<> 
she  died,  puts  her  fate  in  its  most  inevit- 
able terms.     In  comparing  "  The  Lady  <d 
Shalott "  with  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  one 
notes  what  follows.     For  one  thing,  every 
suspicion  of  symbolism  is  gone.     "  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine"  is  thoroughly  human  and 
substantive.      Beside    it    "The    Lady    of 
Shalott"      seems      slight,      insubstantial, 
elusive.     The  poet  is  able  in  the  "  Llyll,'' 
as  he  is  not  in  the  earlier  poem,  to  effect 
a  pleasing  contrast  in  his  pictures  of  court 
and  country  life.     Then  the  episode,   so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  two  chief  characters, 
is  linked  with  the  larger  scheme  of  the 
"  Idylls "   in  a  way  that   is,   of    course, 
totally  unthought   of  in   "The   Lady  of 
Shalott."     Had  it  not  been  for  the  guilty 
passion  of    Lancelot   for  the   Queen,   he 
might  have  been  able  to  return  the  love 
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in  both  (•as»>>.  If  may  he  sai*l,  in  passinp;. 
that  anionp;  (.iir  ohlipatiun.^  to  thin  con- 
sununato  "  Idyll"  is  this,  that  it  is  to  it 
\\v  must  go  for  the  fullest  light  on  the 
character  an<l  deiueanor  of  Lancelot. 
while  even  the  i)oeni  called  by  her  name 
is  no  more  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
Onineverc  herself.  Finally,  it  seems  t<> 
uie  that  the  difference  between  the  thread- 
like and  "vasive  "  Lady  of  Shalott " 
and  the  fully-burgeoned  *'  Lancelot  and 
Elaine "  is  significant  of  the  poet's 
advance  in  those  twenty-seven  years  in 
robustness  and  grasp  upon  life. 

In  the  two- volume  edition  of  Tennyson's 
jioems  that  appeared  in  1842  there  are 
three  numbers  over  which  we  nnist  linger. 
One  of  these,  "Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guinevere,"  is  denominated,  and  has  the 
air  of,  a  fragment.  The  time  of  vear  in 
this   fragment,   then,   is   the   most   divine 

'-eason  of  the  spring.      Remembering  the 
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cvclc  nf  the  yc-ar  in  llic  '•T<lyll^"  as  a 
whole,  this  seems  to  me  not  unimportaiK. 
A.M  lo  this  that  there  is  imt  the  faintest 
i;lint  of  snspieion  that  the  rehition  hctween 
"he  two  is  at  all  illicit.  They  simply 
rejoiee  in  each  other  as,  without  guilt, 
a  fine  man  and  a  glorious  woman  nu\y. 

Another  1?^42  poem  with  whieh  we  are 
roneerned  is  ''  Sir  Galahad."     Tharks  in 
part    lo  this  jv.em  of  seven  stanzas,   and 
in      part      to     ^Vatts"      i)ortrait     of     th<' 
visionary  youth,   non.'  of  the  knights   of 
the  Koun<i  Table  i>  >o  familiarly  kuo^\^^ 
as  Galahad,     headers  of  -  L-incelot  and 
KIain(>"  rememher  him  as  the  on^,  along 
with   Pereivale,  deputed  hy   the  King  to 
.-arry   from   barge   t.^  palaee   the  body   of 
the  maid  of  Astolat.     He  was  an  idealist, 
an  (Uthnsiasl.  but  Aviihal  not  unpractieal. 
a-^  the  fourth  lino  of  the  >e<-otid  stanza  (-f 
,he    poem    bef.uv    us    shows.      The    vision 
that  haunted  him  in  e>p.^'ial  was  that  of 
the  llolv  Grail,  fabled  to  be  the  eup  from 
which  Christ   drank  at   the  Last   Supper. 
an.1    in   whieh    Arimatheau    Jo^oph   aftei- 
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ward  caught  sionK.'  droi)s  of  the  blood  of 
his  dying  Lord.  The  siclit  of  it  was 
\(>U(disaf«Ml  only  to  th.ix^  wIm  had  I«'arnt 
tlie  (hnihlc  ios.sou  of  juirity  and  of  scif- 
supjM-es.-ion.  A  ponchmt  or  oomplcmont 
fo  "  Sir  Galahad  "  is  found  in  "  St.  Agnes' 
Vac'  with  which.  <.f  cniir.Mv  wo  are  nut 
immediately  o<.ncprnfd.  It  may  be  pi-r- 
mittod,  however,  to  say  that  the  atni(><- 
l»hcre  of  both  is  so  intensely  that  of  lus- 
trous and  imnuiculate  purify  that  i.ne  is 
torcetl  t«.  infer  the  wholesuineness  i>f  the 
••haracter  and  life  of  their  creator. 

^  wish  now  to  speak  of  '•  The  Holy 
(Jraiir  published  in  ISCO.  because,  whih; 
the  stnry  contained  Ir.  that  "•  fdyll  "  is 
related  to  Ambrusius  by  Pm'civalc.  and 
wliil(>  one  i<  j'ascjnatcd  by  cxcry  movenienr 
"f  Lanceloi.  it  -nil  ^eeiii<  lo  me  that  Sir 
Galahad  i<  'he  outstanding  figure  of  the 
puem.  This  bccau.>e  we  naturally  asso- 
<'iat«i  him  with  the  vision  of  the  Grail,  and 
beoause  PercivaleV  rapt  account  of  his 
translation  raises  him  to  a  trar.:icondent 
height.     Tn  jias^ing  from   "•  The   Ladv  of 
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Sbalott"   to   ••  LanceL.t   iiiid    Elaiue "   we 
get   rid   ul"     yniboli.siii ;     in    )>as.sing   from 
'•'Sir  Galaha'cr'  to  - 'Ph.-   llolv  Grair"- 
though   I  «lo  not  .siy  tl;;i'    ilio  n-lation   i> 
tlio  sanio — the  ri'Vi  v.-r  i-  tlv  <•;)>»•.     "  Thr 
Holy   virail"    i-    t'nil    "T    ^yinholisui    and 
mysticism,  and  is  mai-k*-.!  at  ])oints  by  vast 
and  somewhat   iiidistiixM    imafr''ry.      Thf 
*'  Idyll  "  sounds  a  warniiig  against  iudis- 
ci-iminate  dovoti<»ii   ;<-  a  litV  of  id<'alism, 
aihl   jK-rbaps,   incidentally,   of  ascetieism. 
This  sort  of  life  is  desirable  for  some,  bin 
the  dnty  of  the  plurality  of  men  lies  elsi 
where.      The    teaching    of    the    poem    is 
])laccd  on  the  lip.-  of  Arthur,  who  shows 
Ids  sanity  by  his  opj)osition  to  the  Quest. 
But  the  most  imp'-rtant  of  tlie  1S42  eon- 
f.'ibuticms  was  the  "  Morte   D'Artbur." 

This  Homeric  fragment  wa>  cnslu'ined 
in  a  ])leasant  franu'work  entitled  "  Tlu- 
Epic."  which  acc(»unts  facetiously  for  the 
celebration  in  ver^e  of  such  a  solitary 
incident  as  the  death  oi  a  media?val  kinr,". 
Though,  to  be  sure,  the  brushing  is  not 
hemic,     the     characterization     in     "  The 
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Epic"  ir<  (^lover.  The  l>lufT,  hearty 
-'luir*',  (Ik-  ju'.>siriii-iti('  :iii<!  -^(.inewhaT 
iiMimj)r('s<iuiial>If  i>,iisnii.  tlir  -onsitivc 
\v:is<;]il-l()viii2  jwmI.  ^taii'l  our  witli  gonial 
'li^tiiictiir<<.  Tho  i-fsdiKint  voiOO  of  the 
|ioct,  Kvcraf"!  Hall,  "  iiioiithins;  out  lii^ 
I'.ollow  <.(-^  and  a(-s."  i-\  ho  it  remarked, 
I  ♦'iinysMii*<  fiwii.  Oiif  querv  is  raised  bv 
■  rile  F.nic."  Had  Tennyson  prior  to 
\>^i2  (•(intcinplutcd  a  long  Arthurian 
poem?  So  far  a<  I  know  there  ia  no 
deeisive  evidenee  on  tliis  point,  though 
there  is  somo  that  hints  at  a  drama  rather 
than  an  epic.  Tt  seenT^  to  me  probable, 
though,  that  the  hnrning  of  the  books 
represents  Tennyson's  rejeetion  of  the 
scheme,  either  for  the  reason  given  bv 
ITall  or  some  other. 

Now,  a  word  as  !<»  the  '•  Morte  "  itself. 
This  giv(^s  precisely  wliat  it  promises — 
the  death  of  the  King.  To  the  reader  of 
ihe  "Idylls"  the  poem  seems  free  from 
■spiritual  suggestions,  save  in  the  two  lines 
of  Bedivere: 
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But  now   the   whole   Round   Table   Js  dls- 

Bolved 
Which  was  nii  iii'-.T^c  of  thf  mighiy  world;" 


and  the  ilrPiiiii  <>f  thi-  nurralor  <l(si-rilH'il 
in  the  Kj)il();z;iic,  in  wliicli  he  ^c'-s  Arthur 
rclnrninu    "  liki-    a    nuKlorn    irontlrninn." 
In     tlu-    tw.j    lints    citcil.     Ikavcvpi-,    the 
il(n:glity  Init  (|uii('  unins]>irc(l  knifiht  nuiy 
simply  1i«-  alludinjr  to  the  reason  why  the 
table,  after  which  the  order  wa.«  named, 
was  made  round,  naniely,  to  resemble  the 
;ilohe.      In    1S(;;>   the   "Morte"'    appeared 
with  the  title  "The  Passin-'    .i"  Arthur," 
and  with  H)i»  pretixe<l  and  If        .ixed  lines. 
These  !()'.>  lin(^-  ^ive  the  soiiloqny  of  the 
Kin;r    overheard    bv    Bedivere.    Arthur's 
vision  of  Gawain,  the  aetual  batth^ — ''that 
last,  weird  batile   in   the  west  "-and   the 
duel  between   Modri'd  and  his  lord.     The 
most    significant    contribution    of   the    2i» 
added  linos  is  found  in  those  that  descril)e 
tho 


Sounds,  as  If  some  lair  city  were  one  voico 
Around  a  Kiiip  retiirninp;  trom  his  wars"' 
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Xo  one  can  help  noting  that  the  old  and 
new  pari-  do  not  coalesce  with  the  best 
(if  ifract'.     The  resonant  <,lil  opening, 

••  So  Jill  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea." 

witli  it"^  reverberant  vocalic  effects,  still 
-tan'  -  apart  repellantly.  Xor  am  I  sure 
that  we  sliall  ever  get  over  the  terminal 
I'eeling  of  the  close  of  the  old  "  Morte 
D'Arthur.'" 


II: 


■  And  on  the  mere  the  wailins  died  away." 

The  great  difference  in  the  two  versions 
is  that  in  the  later  the  whole  is  spiritual- 
ized. The  change  in  titlr  is  enough  to 
indicate  this.  ''The  Passing  ot  Arthur" 
is,  after  '*  In  !Memoriani/'  Tennyson'.s 
deliverance  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

After  ''  !^^aud  ''  had  been  p\d)lished,  and 
Farringford  had  been  bought  with  its  pro- 
ceeds, Tennvson  settled  dowTi  definitely  to 
the  composition  of  the  "  Idylls."  "  Ximue  " 
— changed  firs;  to  '  Vivien,"  and  finally 
lo  "  ^ferlin    and    Vivitn"    -and    '' Knid  " 
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— ultimately  broken  into  two,  ''  The  Mar- 
riage of  Geraint "  and  "  Geraint  and 
Knid "- -were  \vritt«'n  in  IS.'C  and  pri- 
vately ])rinled  the  next  yviw.  lSr»S  con- 
tribiited  *' (Jiiinevere  "  and  "  Klaine,"'  In 
lSr>l»  these  four  \V(nnen-])(ieiiis  were  issu('(| 
together,  each  with  a  single  title.  It  may 
be  premised  that  they  have  never  lost  their 
distinction.  The  volniiic  in  its  original 
torin  gives  us  two  bad  wumen — one  super- 
latively bad:  the  (»ther,  like  her  of  Mag- 
dala,  faced  in  the  wmuf:  direction — and 
two  good. 

Albert,  the  Consort  of  the  (^ueen,  was 
at  once  favorably  impressed  with  the  new 
poems.  The  letter  anent  them  that  he 
addressed  to  the  author,  who  was  now,  of 
course,  Laureate,  does  equal  justice  to  his 
urbanity  as  a  prince  and  to  his  judgment 
as  a  reader.  The  Priuce  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1801.  Ft  i-<  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Idylls"  appeared,  in  18(52,  it  was  pre- 
faced with  a  dedication  to  the  dead  man, 
a  dedication  in  regard  f(^>  which  one  is  at 
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a  los3  whether  to  admire  more  the  match- 
less tribute  t(i  the  eharneter  of  the  deceased, 
••r  the  u.nchin^^  iiddn-ss  1..  Her  Majesty, 
which  ends  with  ;i  ininglcl  iiorc  of  hvirin 
and  pr.ayer: 

■■  -May  all  lovf, 
His  lovo.  unseen  but  fell,  o'ershadow  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  sons  enconii)ass  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  daughters  cherish  Thee. 
The  love  of  all  Thy  i)eople  comfort  Thee, 
Till  God's  love  set  Thee  at  his  side  aRaln." 

ISOr*  saw  four  uiurr  "Idylls*'  added: 
••  Th.-  Coniino;"*  and  -  Th.-  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre."  and 
•  The  Holy  Grail."  In  view  of  the  divi- 
sion of  "  Enid,"  this  jcives  us  nine.  ''  The 
Last  Tournament,"  having  appeared  in 
7V<r  Voritcmporarji  Hrvirir  in  1871,  was 
published  the  next  year,  along  with  the 
so  different  '' Gareth  and  Lynette."  It 
was  this  same  year,  1S72,  that  the 
epilogue,  headed  "To  the  Queen,"  first 
saw  the  light.  In  this  Epilogue  Cana- 
dians should  be  si)ecially  interested 
because  of  the  ringing  allusion  to  -that 
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true  North,"'  for  which,  by  the  way,  Lor.l 
DuflFerin,  then  Govornor-Gonoral,  expressly 
thanked  the  ixx-t.  The  line.  "  Tf.  the 
(^Ufen,"  arc  ctherwisc  iinportnnl  liecauHc 
of  the  fn.iii  the  jmint  nf  view  of  th<- 
allecory -decisive  line  inserted  in  1891. 

"  IcU'al  manhood  rlosed  in  real  man," 

and   iK'cansc  they   j)rovc   that    Kipling  is 
not   the   first   or   only   amonir   onr    recent 
poets  who  has  voiced  sturdily  the  notion 
(.f    Imyierial    solidarity — not    as   a  senti- 
ment, not  as  a  theory,  bnt  as  an  actuality 
to  be  ndied  up«>n  either  in  peace  or  war. 
Finally,    in    the   188.")   volume  of   Tenny- 
son's  verse— that    entitled   '"  Tiresias   an.l 
Other      Poems" — ''Balin     and      Balan." 
notable  for  the  delicate  <litferentiation  of 
its  two  title-characters  ami  for  the  infinite 
l)athos  of  its  close,  was  published,  making 
the    tale    of     twelve    eumidete.      Hallan. 
Tennyson    is    authority    for    saying   that 
this   was   designed   a<   an    introduction  to 
"Aferlin  and   Vivien."     That  purpose  it 
certainly    -erve-^.    the    ctnuinct    ..f    Vivien 
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f'ven  in  it  being  sufficiently  contemptible 
to  make  n^^  know  her  thoroughly.  I  fancv 
that  the  feeling  of  the  poet  wa-^  that  it 
was  too  abrupt  to  bring  her  on  the  stage 
in  a  siniilo  '•  Tdyjj."'  -a,  full-Hedged  in  her 
villainy. 

Having  t'<.llowcd  with  some  I'arc  the 
develo})ment  of  the  '•  Idylls,"  let  ns  now 
'•onsider  their  actual  characteristic^. 

So  far  as  the  narrative  of  the  "  Idylls'' 
a-  a  coTiiplrted  epic  is  concerned,  the  first 
[loint  to  challenge  one's  attt-ntion  is  its 
relative  sjightnes-;.  Of  forthright  story, 
advancing  the  action  of  the  whole  epic, 
there  is  not  much,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  than  ten  th(.usand  lines  to  which  tho 
l)oems  run.  I  may  remark,  pnr  imrevthcse, 
that  "The  Coming"  and  "  The  Passing" 
are  the  two  shortest  of  the  •"  Idylls";  that 
'•  Garcth  and  Lynette "  and  **  Lancelot 
and  Elaine "  are,  by  much,  the  longest ; 
and  that  the  average  lonpth  is  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  S.^O  lines.  With  respect  to 
narrative  eacli  "  Idyl!  "  may  1k>  regarded 
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in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  ensemble. 
It  ha??  it>  ovai  ]>l<'t.  anil  that   H"t   ineon 
sich'rablc.   it-  uwii  cri-^C";,  eliiiKix.  (ihioiir- 
iiirnl.   hei'o  or   heroine  oi-  Itotlr.   hut.   no 
matter   how    ;ih<()rl)iii,u'    it    may    Ix'    ;n    it< 
own  course,  it  will  not  he  fotuxi  to  have 
very   visihly    furthered   the   action   of  the 
whole.       lVrhu)>-    the    movement    of    the 
••  Idylls'"  miuht   he  <aid  lo  he  olacierdike 
-inijiortant.   hut    not    eye-catehiTiii.      The 
narrative  of  ilu>  "  Idylls'"  as  a  whole  may 
he  liktued   lo  a    river  wliich.  after,   for  a 
•^liort  di^tauec,  t'oUowiuii  a  straiirht  course, 
widens  out   into  a  lake  or  seri(>s  of  lakes, 
stud. led  with  island-,   throuiih  whieli  one 
nnikes  one"s  way  dazzled  with  beauty,  hut 
without    eoverinc: — -peakinii    ri'latively — 
aiiv    Jireat    extent.       Finally    the    stream 
resumes  and  at  length  pour'^  into  the  sea. 
An   imi)ortant  consequence  of  the  sliffht- 
ness  of  the  narrative  is  that  our  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  that   the  poems  purpose 
appealinj:  to  us  with  souiethini:  more  than 

-urface  significance. 
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This,  in  t'a<M,  i<  the  plaeo  to  spoak  of  tho 
alk'corv,  or  \ho  srcondarv  nipaning,  in 
tho  •'  lilvlls  of"  the  Kinir.** 

That  there  i.>  iiw.  there  can  he  uo  doubt. 
We  .>hi<iiltl.  if  the  wur^r  cauw  1o  \\u-  worst, 
inter  ii.  It  i-  n<<f  to  he  helicvcfi  that  a 
Mian  -'•  consicierable  a-  'l'cinn>')ii,  with  so 
-erions  a  view  ut"  life  and  his  art,  and  so 
aii-rt  a  ■<en>e  ni'  the  crucial  character  of 
the  a^v  in  which  lie  lived.  >iiunld  for  sixty 
\eai'>  «le\ote  a  laii;e  >^haro  of  his  attention 
to  a  .-uhjeci  that  he  had  it  in  mind  to 
exploit  oid.v  in  a  -^jtectacular  wav.  This 
-eenis  to  nil'  j)06itively  solid  ground.  Fur- 
thorniorc,  wo  find  in  this  suggestion  of  an 
allegory  the  unifying  ])rinciplo  which 
otherwise  we  seek  in  vain,  and  which  is 
absolutely  needed  lo  make  the  poems  a 
work  of  art.  V,,v  the  bland  prcsidence 
of  Arthur  i->  not  enough  to  provide  this 
unity,  especially  since  there  are  "Idylls'' 
— for  example,  "(icraint  and  Enid," 
••  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  and  even  ''  Lancelot 
and  Elaine " — in  which  his  r<Me  is  woo- 
fully  unimportanr. 
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But   we   are   not   shut   up   t<>   our  own 
inference.     There  is  cvidenff,  l)oth  within 
and    without     the     "  Tdylls."     that     th.-v 
rnshrini'  an  aUcfjory.     The  v<i-y  tithes  '.t 
the    terminal    ])ieces   are   cnoujih   to   con 
vince  one,  the  ehang*'  from  the  ''Morte" 
of  1842  to  the  "  Passing"  of  1S<'.0  bein- 
specially  sijrniticant.      'I'hen.  the  line  in- 
serted in  the  epilogue,  and  already  twicr 
referred  to,   simply  >etlles  the  case.      1<> 
make  doul.ly  sure,  though,  attention  may 
he  called  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  roview> 
of  the  ''  Idylls  "  the  two  that  elicited  the 
Laureate's   most  complete   approval   wen 
those  by  Dean  Alford  and  W.  J.  Rulfe,  in 
which   the   allegorical   thesis   was   elabor- 
ately  nuiinfained.      Last    of   all    we   have 
the  best  of  all  testimony,  that  <>f  the  po<i 
and  his  son. 

Whi-t.  ^MMu  :.-  this  allegory^  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  jxtems  presem 
to  ns  the  conflict  of  s.nd  and  the  higher 
nature  with  sense  and  the  lower.  There 
are  three  things,  any  one  of  which  Arthur 
inav  lie  taken   to   represent,   and   any  one 
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of  which  is  fairly  satisfai'torv — the  soul, 
coiiseifuci',  or  the  ideal  man.  Thoro  are 
•iKMiiontarv  turns  of  expression  througli- 
i>ut  the  "Mylls"  supporting  all  thrco  of 
these.  And  Arthur,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  immediate  i)urpi)M'  is  concerned,  is 
defeated:  every  kniirht  sa'e  one  cither 
traitorous  up  >!ain.  and  himself  woundeci 
to  death.  'JY'nuyst>n's  deliv(,'rance  seems 
to  l)c — widcninfr,  in  a  way,  though,  that 
f  think  Would  be  permitteil  hy  the  poet, 
the  application  of  the  allegory — that  every 
etfort  for  the  betterment  of  the  race  is 
doomed  to  at  least  tem|)orary  defeat.  Few 
movements  •succeed  as  at  tirst  projectcfl ; 
but  when  the  wheel  comes  full  circle  it 
may  (piite  probably  b(>  found  that  they 
have  been  worked  into  the  social  warp 
and  woof.  There  is  also  definitely  ,state<l 
this  truth,  that  nothing  is  so  good  but  its 
lime  will   »).''ss. 


1 

t  ■ 


"  The  old  order  changcth.  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest    one    good    custom    should    corrupt    the 
world." 
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The   groat    system   of   chivalr.v    naturally 
occurs  to  one  to  point  this  mural. 

Sonu'thinu:  may  now  be  said  in  detail. 
(xuineven' — at  once  «>t'  fascinatinj;  and  of 
baleful  memory — is  Sense  or  the  Fksh: 
Merlin  stands  for  \\w  Intellect,  secular  and 
uninspired,  but  full,  too,  of  tine  resource; 
the  Lady  of  the  T-akc  is  Kclitrion  ;  the  three 
Queens — frioud<  to  Arthur- -may  Ik; 
Abstinence,  Truth.  Charity;  Kxcalibur 
is  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit;  Camrlot — its 
walls,  like  those  (tf  Thebes  and  Troy,  ris- 
ing to  nmsic,  ever  building  and  never 
built — figures  the  institutions  worked  out 
by  men;  "that  last  weird  battle  in  the 
west "  is  the  shudder  of  the  soul  when  it 
first  confronts  death,  this  initial  recoil 
being  folhtwetl  in  some  cases  by  a  compara- 
tive placidity;  the  Passing  is  the  transi- 
tion of  the  spirit. 

It  should  be  said  with  emphasis  that  th(? 
"  Idylls  of  the  King "  form  no  such 
allegory  a~  "The  Faerie  Queone  "  or  the 
''  Pilgrim's  Progress."     And  if  even  they 

-avowed  as  are  their  pretensions  in  thi'^ 
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ff'spcct — may  hr  road  fur  their  story  only, 
that  is,  with  nioro  or  loss  disrof^ard  for 
their  secondary  mc^anintr,  how  much  more 
may  this  Oo  dono  with  tho  work  hoforo 
11.^.  Ahovo  all.  no  pi-tty  policy  should  in 
its  case  1)0  followed,  of  pitting:  one  thinji 
.  j:ainst  another.  There  are  whole  areas 
where  tho  .spiritual  mo.ssa<:e  (piito  recedes, 
the  pictorial  and  narrative  rlements 
exhaust ing  all.  The  allegory  is  at  mo:;t 
to  l)o  thought  of  as  a  tendency,  a  drift — 
a  drift,  however,  that  presses  tho  whole 
into  iniity. 

One  of  the  lii-oat  merits  of  tho  "  idylls  " 
is  the  skill  displayed  by  their  author  in 
the  differentiation  of  character. 

Tennyson's  other  verse,  though  Ids 
genius  was  not  s<.  predominantly  dramatic 
as  that  of  Drowning,  is  proof  that  he  was 
richly  endowo(j  with  the  dramatic  instirict. 
Early  pieces  like  "•  Oonoiu',"  '"  rivsses." 
"  The  Gardener's  Daughter,''  **  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,''  are  remarkable  for  their 
author's  identification  of  himself  with  the 
speaker  and  for  fhr  skill  with  which  bv  a 
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<truk«'   or  two    lit-   siiocfM'ils.    (juitr    in    lln' 
nianncr    <-f      l^M-owninji's    iii<>n<)lop:iU'S.    in 
sucTfrostini:  :i  <-<.rrt<'t  <lr;iniatic  l>;u'kp,i'i'iinil 
or   cnvirnnnicnt.      In    "  Minxl.'"    <«•    <'oni- 
])lffc    iUbl    inlcMM'    \VM-    lii-    (.rejection    ot 
himself  in  hi^  hem  ihitt   hr  wiis  currontly 
crcditf'!  witli  havin-'  >tat;i  'I  hinisclt.     I'in- 
ally.  1  'irinninir  with  •"  llaroM."  "  Hcckct." 
"  Marv."  and  i:(iine'  ><n  with  "The  Cup, 
••  Thf  Kinu'."  "The  l-'orest.T-./'  and  so  ..n, 
he  ^h<twe<l  liini-rll'  \<>  have  a  more  practi- 
cal   sense    of    -laiic-eraft    than    any    other 
pure  tnaii  of  Icitci'.-  of  the  centurv,  as  is 
proven  hy  the  part   taken  in  liis  plays  hy 
actors  like  Irviiiii',  Terry,  Keinble,  and  by 
the  lonj;  runs  a  nmnher  of  them  enjoyed 
on  the  hoard'^  of  iho  metropolis. 

It  should  he  no  >urpi'ise,  therefore,  to 
tind  charncteri/alion  one  of  the  stronji 
points  (pf  the  "  Myll-."  A  ilo<n\  many 
people,  thou^ih.  I  fancy,  think  thai  the 
epio  is  sketched  on  .-,iich  largo  lines  that 
it  is  not  apt  to  he  marked  by  subtle  or 
minute  ejTects.  The  two  abilities  do  not 
oftr'U      a<  thev  <io  in  Shakespeare;  as  they 
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'In  not  in  Sir  Walter  Sootr — go  hand  in 
hand.  But  tlicy  aro  unit«'<l  horc,  as  alsi. 
in  "In  Mcnioriani."'  and  we  make  currf- 
-pondinir  drducfion  as  i>>  the  livnius  of  tlir 
[xH't.  'J'akf  a  small  fjicturc,  say  twn  fot't 
-quarc  of  canvas,  with  but  two  li-uri's. 
The  artist  is  clovor  if  lie  snci-ccds  in 
lircathinu'  a  ;i;rcat  deal  of  passion  or  action 
into  tliosi'  faces  and  forn)^.  Hi  t,  then,  his 
static  is  limited;  he  is  ahic  to  concentrate 
his  force  on  a  snuill  area.  How  indcli 
nitely  jjreater.  thou^.i.  Tintoret  must  have 
lieen  sinc<'  <.n  the  vast  exiian-i'  of  a  canvas 
covering  the  entire  end  of  the  largest  hall 
iu  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  ho  has  been 
able,  by  j»nise  or  line  or  smi  to  ditfer- 
ei.tiate  every  one  of  scoi'cs  ..t  leads  and 
faces  from  every  other.  X.iw,  on  the  lariic 
-tage  of  the  •'  Idylls"  Tennys(.n  has  given 
us,  at  a  rough  computation,  tventy-four 
I'crffXitly  dittinci  characters.  1  bfliovc,  in 
this  matter  of  character-drawing, — so  far  a> 
variety  and  distinctness,  though  not  so  far 
aa  elemental  force  and  height,  are  con 
lerned-    that,   dopitc  ilie  -peoches  of   the 
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Chiefs  in  S  »  ni's  ITall  of  CouikmI,  Teiuiy- 
sun's  ''  Id  "  fonif  <»nt  wrll  when  ooni 

[>:uv(l  witii  ■'  I'iiradisc  I.i>st." 

Let  us  iiUnu'c,  then,  at  souic  of  rlir  |>roni- 
incnt    character-,    and    tir>i    at    the    Kin^i'. 
Arthur    moves    mi    a    Mrciu-    hei*;ht ;    lie 
hreathes   finer  tihcr   than   connnon   men; 
and.  it  must  i)e  said,  lie  ha-  paid  the  ])en- 
alty.       It    has    lucn    ulijccteil    that    he    is 
liuody-goudy,    that,    like    Milton's    Adam 
eompanil    witii    hi-    Satan,    he    has    hecn 
sacritiecd  to  Lancelot,  and  su  .m.     Thcri' 
is  a  sense  in  which  thi-  i-hariic  holds.     Lite 
does  not   furnish  many   Arthurs,  perhap> 
none.     We  do  not  meet  them  on  the  street 
corners:  we  cannot  sit  and  chat  with  them 
face   to   face.      l>ut    there    i-   -urely  some 
pbiee  in  lit.  rature  for  the  portraiture  of 
ideals;  and  it  <et  ui-  to  me  that  the  power 
(d*  Arthur  to  -limulate  and   uplift   is  not 
at  all  affected  hy  this  carping.     I  suspect 
that  if  wo  feel  as  these  ohjcctors  do,  it  is 
because  of  our  base  affinities;  for  us,  as 
for  Guinevere,   "  the   low  sun   makes  the 
colour."      P'or   lis.   a-   for   her.   "he   i^   nil 
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fault  that  hath  no  fault  at  all."  In  regard 
to  the  farev.-cll  address  to  the  Queen,  which 
has  been  singled  out  as  .-^peeiallv  pharisaic, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  one  hundred 
lines  or  so  pronouneed  l)efore  he  pauses, 
Arthur  speaks,  and  rifjhtly  enough,  with 
the  offended  majesty  of  a  king;  but  in 
the  forty  odd  linos  delivered  after  he 
resumes,  there  is  no  hiding  of  the  wounded 
heart,  no  lack  of  ihe  hnnianity  of  the 
husband  and  lover. 

Lancelot  i^  certainly  a  most  fascinating 
ligure.  Absorbing  interest  attaches  to  his 
slightest  movement.  Wc  snatch  at  him 
eagerly  wherevei-  w.-  liud  him,  in  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott."  in  "-Gareth  and 
Lynette,"  in  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine."  and 
in  "  The  Holy  Grail."  Among  the  acute 
contrasts  of  the  "Idylls"  must  remain 
the  one  thai  tlir  jhicI  effects  between  the 
<'oiiduct  of  Lancfjoi  and  of  Gawain  at 
Astolat.  The  one,  •'  kindly  man  moving 
among  his  kind."  tli*'  other  with  effort 
veiling  his  coutenii)t  and  plotting  seduc- 
tion.    Lancelot   was  a  man  of  fine  parts 
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aiid  noble  nature,  \vh<j  biinply  got  faced 
iibont  in  the  wrong  din-oTion.  He  is  n 
iiotablf  fxaiiiiili-  of  ilii'  ii'Uih  <>f  lianiletV 
deliverance  t<'  H<iijiii<>  and  .Marcdlns  in 
r('irar<l  to  the  contaiiioii  i.t'  a  sinirl*-  fauii. 
His  one  sin  spoi!e<l  all. 

Tristram.  ain<ni,ji  ihe  men,  fairly 
deser' .'s  the  rank  <»t"  a  i)rinci;)al  charac- 
ter. His  liaison  with  Isojt  ul'  r,,rnwall 
-cenis  to  nie  to  jilay  about  the  same  part 
in  the  "Llylls"  as  the  unnatural  conduct 
.if  Edmnnd  i\>M-<  in  -  l.ear.""  Both  exem- 
plify the  way  sin  in  hitrh  places  sprcaii-^ 
through  the  soeial  body.  In  lioth  <lranni 
and  ej)ic  the  one  case  outride  the  court 
serves  as  well  a<  u  dozen.  There  are 
-^trikiiiir  i)oints  of  contact  bcfween  the 
amour  of  Tristram  with  the  wife  of  ;Mark 
and  that  of  Lancelot  with  (Juineverc. 
There  is  u:A  much  light  and  >hade  about 
the  character  of  Tristram  in  "The  Last 
Touniament."  He  is.  frankly  and  reck- 
lessly, the  apostle  of  fret.'  love.  What 
(iawain  conceals  he  confesses ;  what 
wrenches   the   soul    of   Lancelot   costs   him 
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not  a  pan^.  f  think  tIrtc  i<  a  material 
iliifercnc'  in  thi>  ••(•nnoction  hctwoen 
rennysoii's  Tristram  and  the  Tristram  <»t 
Matfliow  Arnold.  In  Arnold's  poem  the 
dvinji;  kniirht's  considcratinn  for  Isfult  ol" 
Brittany  and  his  tonchinj:;  reforonco  to 
thoir  childnn  "iivc-  his  cliaraetcr  a  color- 
ing of  domnsticity  that  is  comj)lotely  absent 
from  Tennyson's  *'  Idyll." 

l^efore  i:<)ino;  oji  t(j  speak  of  tht-  women 
of  the  '■  Idylls,*"  ict  me  say  that,  great 
as  is  Tennyson's  <uecess  in  his  leading 
charaeters.  he  seems  to  me  to  <lis|>lay,  if 
possible,  greater  nicety  of  touch  in  his 
handling  of  subordinates.  The  gruff  and 
churlish  Senesclial,  Sir  Kay;  the  sprightly 
and  impressionable  Dagonet;  the  brutal 
Karl  Doorm ;  tlie  passionate  Limour>; 
Hnid's  mother,  with  her  controlling  pas- 
sions— if  "  j>assion-  '  l>e  not  too  robust 
a  word — of  fondues-:  for  dress  and  j)nde 
in  Enid;  'J'orre  and  Lavaine,  the  brethren 
of  the  lilv    nuid  :  these  form  a  fine  list  of 

daintilv  sketched  minor  fiiiures. 
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But  the  four  women  inv  the  glory  of 
the  "  Idylls.''  The  poems  to  which  they 
^ivo  their  names  were  published  first,  and 
remain  su])rem<'.  Of  ''.laine  I  have 
already  spoken  with  some  care.  Of  Enid 
it  is  enonfi;h  to  say  that  she  is  a  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  love  that  endures. 
Her  conduct  in  the  hall  of  Earl  Doorm 
is  superb;  and  the  two  '*  Idylls "'  in  which 
she  engrosses  the  interest  are,  with  the 
exception  of  "  Laiu-elot  and  Elaine,"  the 
most  quietly  m<»\  inn  in  the  whole  series. 

About  Guinevere,  the  first  remark  to 
hv  made  is  that  she  was  unable  to  under- 
stand Arthur.  The  most  explicit  passage 
in  this  regard  is  to  be  found  in  "  Lancelot 
and  Elaine"  (11.,  1lM>-1:54).  This  defect 
may  Ix-  thought  of  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  allegory,  as  the  inability  of  the  lower 
nature  to  understand  the  higher,  or  as  the 
inability  of  men  of  grovelling  or  utili- 
tarian ideals  to  sympathize  with  men  of 
lofty  aspirations;  or  it  may  be  said  of 
Guinevere  as  a  woman  that  she  was  not 
equipy>ed  to  appreciate  her  husband.     We 
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are  prepared  for  thihi  early,  althoujrh  we 
<l(t  not  think  nt'  it  till  afterwar.l,  bv  the 
firciimstanc'c  thai  when  Arthur  anil  his 
knights  first  eater  the  capital  of  Leodoprran, 
it  is  Lancelot.  iK.t  Arthur,  that  draws  the 
eye  ot"  the  old  Kinjr's  lovely  danj^htcr. 
That  Arthur  neplectcfl  her  or  left  her  too 
much  to  herself  cannot  he  proven.  TTis 
invitation  to  her  to  <>u  with  him  to  the 
l)iamon<l  Jousts  i<  no  douht  meant  to  lx> 
characteristic  of  hi^  i)ractice.  and  not 
exceptional.  That  he  had  not  as  much 
time  for  simple  domesticity  as  a  private 
man  goes  without  saying.  How  much 
opportunity  for  that  sort  of  thing  docs 
f»ne  think  of  Sax«m  Alfred,  say,  as  having^ 
If  CJuinevere  was  not  prepared  for  this, 
and  prepared  to  master  herself  in  the  light 
of  it.  it  only  confirms  our  j)oint,  and 
proves  that  she  was  lacking,  in  the  most 
elementary  way.  in  the  equipment  that 
could  alone  have  made  her  a  tit  mate  for 
Arthur.  Furthermore,  the  King's  fare- 
well to  her  seems  to  me  to  show  that  he 

had   not   heen   wanting   in    mere   physical 
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toiulcrno-s.  Ti<  liuish  tliis  nfortnce  t<> 
(Tuiii<\i-rc  I  liiivc  fiiily  to  iintf  ilic  intensity 
of  lif'r  |Hi\\ci-  (pf  i>;i>-i<>ii.  Wiiiics-i  luT 
liitfcr  jralonsy  in  t'iicf  nt"  tlif  rtpuftrd  l<.vc 
of  I.aiu'clnt  for  Ehiiiif. 

Vivien,  thoiitrh.  is  ihe  liraud  climacteric 
of    ihe    "  Idylls."      The   wi'inan   and    the 
"  Idyll  *"    in    whieh    >he    reiuns    are    pre- 
eminent.       Her     eharaeteri/.ation      is     ii 
superb  hit  of  work.  and.  above  anythin<; 
else  in  the  poems,  comes  near  takiniz;  away 
one's  breath.     \'ivieu  is  a  cheat,  i:  scandal 
monger,  a  strumitei.  an<l  consummate  in 
all.      With   a    tine   fcdicity   Tennyson   has 
adapted    her   ]4iysiqne    to   her   character. 
Everythinf";  ah(«ut  her  is  siren-like,  serpen- 
tine, and  the  connotation  of  the  adjective 
'*  lissome"     i>     perfect.        "  ^lerliii      and 
Vivien."    in   point    of   ph.t.    simply    give- 
the  attempt  of  the  woman  to  worm  out  of 
the  magician  the  secret  of  a  charm  which, 
when    gotten,    she    uses    against    himself. 
Her  object  is  to  rid  herself  of  a  doting 
lover,  and  Arthur,  against  whom  she  ha< 
large    desiirns.    .>f    a    valuable    assistant. 

K'.s 
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Arnold,  to  ivf<'r  iiguiii  to  "  Tristram  and 
I^fult."  jjivc-  11^.  ill  iIh-  liilr  of  Blanche 
..f  Hrittunv  to  her  cliildrtii,  tlic  tlioni-biish 
ihcorv  of  .Merlin'-^  fate,  a-  distinct  froi" 
the  storv  of  thf  rock  or  that  of  tho  oak 
fr('»'.  Xo  one  coulil  road  '"  Merlin  and 
Vivien "  without  Iteing  struck  by  it.s 
resemblance  to  '•  Samson  Agonistes."  One 
notable  difference  is  that,  whereas  in  Mil- 
tun's  j)oem  it  is  the  man  that  is  prominent 

iJelilah  being,  save  for  a  moment,  u 
mere  shadow — in  Tennvsou  the  woman 
exhausts  all   the  interest. 

Tennvson  deserves,  J  think,  special 
credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
handled  tragic  incidents.  Thene,  natur- 
ally, involve  passages  too  long  for  excerpt, 
but  I  may  at  least  mention,  as  instances 
in  point,  the  death  of  Balin  and  Balan. 
with  its  infinite  pathos;  the  finding  of 
Ettarre  and  Gawaiu  by  Pelleas,  with  its 
fine  reticence ;  and  the  murder  of  Tristram 
bv  Mark.  To  make  my  hint  of  "  reticence  " 
in  the  discovery  by  Pelleas  good.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  tjuote  the  lines  that  follow: 
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"  Back,  as  a  hand  that  pushes  thro"  the  leaf 
To  Ilnd  a  nent  and  I'oi'ls  a  snake,  ho  drew: 
liaclc,  as  a  toward  slinks  from  what  ho  f^^ars 
To  cope  with,  or  a  traitor  |)roven,  or  hound 
Beaten,  did  Hellcas  in  an  utter  shame 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro"  the  court  again. 
FlnKerinK  at  his  sword-handlo  antil  he  stood 
There   on    the   castle-brldm^   once   more,   and 

thought, 
'  I    will   go  hack,   and   slay   them    where  they 

lie.'" 


Bel'ore  fi:oin^  en.  in  a  ('<iuclii(linii  .seotiou 
of  this  ri'vii'W,  lu  (lisciHs  flic  more  purelv 
litcrarv    characteristics    of    the    "  Idylls," 
let  me  speak  of  their  hinh  nioral  tone.     Of 
course  there  arc  hateful  thinirs  that  have 
to  bo  talked   ahout.      There   is   the  ijiiilty 
love     of     LaneeUtt     aiul     Guinevere,     the 
tinbhishiiiii  liaison  of  Tristram  and  Isoli. 
the  confirmed  wantonness  of  Ettarrc,  the 
systematic   .-^eduction,    reduced    to    a    pro- 
fession,   of     Gawain.     thi'     treachery    of 
Modred.  the  active  badness  of  Vivien,  but 
— not  to  say  anything  of  passages  redolent 
of  the  highest  morality — Tennyson  every- 
where   handles    these    jjuiltful    incidents 
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and   eharaotr       with   th»'   uwM    t^ratifvint: 
(lofachmeut.       Throiiirli    all    tlu-    lustrous 
miilt  of  <iu<«iis  and  kniirhts.  he  doos  not 
i'ncc   foil    it   a-  a   -wcct   niorsi'l   under  hin 
ion',MU';  lif  !'iiii;iiu-  llic  puiT  \n>v\  ot  "Sir 
(Jalahad""    and    •'Si.     Almu-s'    Eve."       A 
rcmarkalilf  tinui:  to  !..•  .iMc  to  <ay  alon^ 
with  thi-   i>  that    in   ihc  whole  ci)ic  there 
i<    iit'xt    to    Mo    direct    nioralizin;:.       The 
tir-;»   seven  line-  of  "' Cleraint  and   Enid." 
•■  ()    ))nrl)lind     race    of    nnseraldc    men. 
>tand  ou!  in  aliiio<i  nniiniitieent  i-olattnn: 
becan-e    a     jia-^sairc    like     Arthur's    well 
known    <le>,cant    on    i>ra_ver    i>    rather    too 
closely    related    with    the    situation    to    he 
branded    as    didactic.       We   have    in    this 
absence  of   the   rellective   a   striking  con- 
trast with  our  other  uroat  allejxorical  epic. 
•'  The  Faerie  (Jueene." 

Turnin*:,  then,  to  more  di,->tinctly  liter- 
ary charaetoristics.  let  me,  for  the  sake 
of  directness,  enter,  in  the  form  of  enum- 
eration, the  j)oints  I  wish  to  note. 

(1)  The  Verse.  The  blank  verse  of  the 
••  FdvlN  "  cannot   he  flone  justice  to  with- 
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out.  copious  extracts,  and  fhoM^  are  not 
«dini88ibk'  here.  A  few  scattered  and 
most  random  lines,  thougli,  occur  to  me. 

•  Uttered  a  little,  tender,  dolorous  try." 

"  At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor." 

"  Blazed   the   last    Jiamond   of   the   nameless 
King." 

"  To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

"  So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King." 

"  So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King." 

As  1   sav,  these  are  the  veriest  accidents 

of    memory,   and  I   realize  after  writing 

them  that  the  six  are  taken  from  as  few 

as  three  "  Idylls.''    Tt  may  appear  to  some 

that   their  effectiveness   is   due    rather   to 

the  situation  or  the  incident  than  to  the 

management  of  the  line;  hut  I  believe  thai 

a  fair  share  of  it  is  due  to  actual  technique. 

In  the  first,  the  slurring  of  at  least  one 

syllable  and  the  prevalence  of  light  vowels 

conduce  to  an  impression  of  femininity 

thnt  suits  the  context.     In  the  second,  the 
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jArrhic  fool  in  the  fourth  place  re-enforces 
(he  simile,  wliieh  is  itself  a  perfect  symbol 
(»f  streiigthle-sness,    Th«'  emphatic  svUablo 
that  opens  the  third  snjrgest.s  a  hirid  glow- 
that   in  turn  conjure^  up  the  tragic  story 
of  Arthur's  tirst  tindinu;  of  the  jewels.     In 
the  closing   line   of   "  Guinevere,"   which 
stands    fourth    here,     the     uninterrupted 
rhythm,  while  it  seems  entirely  artless,  is 
really  the  height  of  art,  and  profoundly 
imitative.    The  fifth  is  a  classic  as  a  speci- 
men of  imjM'ded  movt'ment.   One  emphatic 
syllable  opens  the  line:  the  next  foot  is  a 
trochee;  the  third  is  a  spondee;  the  fourth 
is   trisyllabic.      A«ld    to   this   variety   the 
difficulty  of  pronotnicing  the  initial  com- 
binations of  ''strode"  and  "slow."     The 
last    line,    1    confess,    owes    much    to    the 
stateliness  of  its  simile. 

In  this  matter  of  blank  verse,  compari- 
son with  Milton  is  inevitable.  1  beliovp 
that  ry  skilful  substitution,  by  resonant 
vocalic  effect^,  and  by  shifting  of  pauses, 
Tennyson  outgoes  ^lilton  in  flexibility 
and  varietv:  indeed,  that  if  the  compnri- 
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'•(iw  wfn>  put  ill  its  closest  trrms  one  might 
say  that  the  verse  of  the  "Idylls"  is  te 
the  verse  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  as  imi.sie 
is  to  majesty. 

(li)  Absence  of  the  r([)ellent.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  a  single  grotesque  or 
repulsive  imaue  in  tiie  whole  range  of 
these  poems. 

(3)  Elaboration  <d"  the  "  MylLs.""  It 
may  be  well  at  oiu-c  to  call  attention  t<t 
Kdmund  Law  Lushingion's  suggestion 
that  the  poem  should  be  called  **  Epylls." 
This  suggestion  points  to  a  fact,  namely, 
the  <piasi-indei)endeuce  of  each.  Each 
poem  has  its  own  interests,  its  own  plot, 
it.s  own  her(»  or  heroine,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  Arthur  is  present  by  no 
means  everywhere.  .Vlthough  slightly 
ir  insistent  with  its  actual  nu'thod  of 
growth,  still,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Tennyson  was  bles^ed  with  tolerable  fore- 
sight and  that  he  had  the  whole  series 
with  some  definitenes-  in  mind  from  the 
outset,  it  may  i)e  said  that  the  division  of 
this  epic  into  idylls  is  uiucb  more  elTeotive 
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than  the  usual  division  into  books  or 
cantos.  And  that  for  two  reasons:  the 
"  Idylls "  may  be  read  separately,  and, 
further,  each  courts  elaboration  on  its 
own  account.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  find 
in  the  brevity  of  the  Songs  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  and  the  partial  independence 
of  the  "  Idylls,"  one  reason  why  both  works 
appealed  so  strongly  to  their  eminently 
artistic  composer.  As  the  song  or  group 
of  songs  in  the  one  case,  and  the  idyll 
in  the  other,  may  be  read  separately^  so 
they  might  be  wrought  separately.  With 
the  barely  possible  exception  of  "  Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  which  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  first-rate  interest,  there  are  no 
unvitalized  areas  in  "  The  Idylls  of  the 
King." 

(4)  The  adaptation  of  season  to  the 
progress  of  the  allegory  or  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  characters.  Arthur  is 
bom  on  New  Year's  Eve;  he  is  married 
in  May ;  the  exultation  of  spring  pervades 
"Gareth  and  Lynette;"  in  "Merlin  and 
Vivien"  the  thunder-storm  bespeaks  the 
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height  of  summer ;  the  Tournament  of  the 
Dead  Innocence  is  fought  in  rain,  and 
Tristram  rides  to  Lvonnesse  through  vel- 
lowing  autunm  woods;  the  last  great  fight 
is  fought  in  mid-winter;  and  the  King 
passes  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  profoundly  corrobora- 
tive, how  sensitively  artistic,  all  this  is. 

(Tt)  Picturesque  passages.  "  The  Idylls 
of  the  King"  are  strewn  with  passages 
— the  merest  instances  are  the  descrip- 
ti(m  of  the  dress  that  Enid's  mother 
wanted  her  to  wear,  and  the  account  of 
the  flinging  away  of  Excalibur — that  are 
impertinent  so  far  as  need  is  concerned, 
but  that  are  so  picturesque  that  we  could 
not  dispense  with  them.  The  world  of 
poetry  would  be  far  less  attractive  than  it 
is  were  poets  in  the  habit  of  despatching 
their  business  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 
Indeed,  one  test  of  talent  is  the  skill  and 
the  frequence  with  which  the  poet  suc- 
ceeds in  correlating  with  his  immediate 
theme  beauties  either  of  scene  or  incident. 
As  I  say,  the  "Idylls"  respond  fully  to 
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this  test.  The  last  of  them,  ''  The  Passing 
of  Arthur,"  is  virtually  crowded  with 
beauty. 

(6)   Imitative  Harmony.     Tennyson  is 
a  master  of  assonance,  of  alliteration,  and 
of    tone-color  in  every  form.      I  believe 
it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
in     "  In    Memoriam ''     a    single    faulty 
rhythm  unless,  as  in  the  last  stanza  and 
last    line   of    Song    VII.,    he    is    aiming 
directly    at    an    imitative    effect.      It    is 
enough,   then,   to  say   that  the   "  Idylls " 
are  quite  up  to  his  usual   mark   in  this 
respect.     Take  one  passage.     Bedivere  is 
bearing  Arthur  to  the  mere. 

"  Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  ley  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he 

based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels— 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon." 

In  this  excerpt  the  vocabulary  is  markedly 

northern  and  Teutonic;  and  this  our  judg- 
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ment  approves.  Then,  anyone  can  see 
that  the  frequence  of  important  mono- 
syllables and  the  harshness  of  the  con- 
sonants impede  the  movement.  Finally, 
the  most  effective  contrast  is  brought  out 
between  the  difficulty  of  the  descent  and 
the  broad  placidity  of  the  moon-smit  lake. 
(7)  Similes.  Going  on  to  quote  from 
where  I  last  stopped  we  find, 

"  Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dasky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them." 

One  of  the  glories  of  Tennyson's  style  is 
the  rare  perfection  of  his  similes.  With 
that  just  adduced  compare  the  passage 
descriptive  of  the  way  the  followers  of 
Liraours  fled  before  Geraint. 


But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanlsh'd  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand, 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 
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There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower; 
So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man, 
Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl." 

Compare  these  passages,  and  say  whether 
one  is  not  justified  in  declaring  that  Tenny- 
son's similes,  whether  short  or  long,  simple 
or  elaborate,  are  alike  perfect.  That  last, 
by  the  way,  is  a  thorough-going  Homeric, 
that  is  to  say,  epic,  simile,  in  the  sense  that 
one  becomes  quite  engrossed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  associated  object. 

I  have  a  notion  that  such  perfection  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  rule  of 
thumb.     No  hand-book   on   Poetics   can 
reveal  this  secret.     For  the  achievement 
of  such  beauties  three  things,  at  any  rate, 
are  essential :  the  literary  faculty,  a  whole- 
some life,  an  all  but  perfect  environment. 
I  believe  that  a  man  like  Ruskin  carries 
style  in  prose,  that  a  man  like  Tennyson 
carries  style  in  verse,  to  a  point  where 
mere  mechanical  explanations  are  at  once 
inadequate  and  out  of  place. 
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